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A Personal Conference With 


THe 


DbUICK UNCLET 


URING the summer months the Dutch Uncle will conduct private 
interviews. Persons from all parts of North America include New 
England in their vacation trips, so why not make it a point to have a personal 


talk with the Dutch Uncle? He will do everything possible to help you with 
your individual problems. 





An interview will be handled in the following manner: Submit a manu- 
script, not more than eight thousand words, to the Dutch Uncle at least a 
week in advance of the time you intend to be in Boston. The Dutch Uncle 
will read your manuscript, make a detailed written criticism of it, which he 
will hold until you arrive for the interview. He will then discuss your manu- 
script with you, step by step, pointing out whatever faults you may have in 
writing, and suggest means of correcting the faults. He will give his frank 
opinion as to your writing ability, and he will suggest the type of work he 
believes you best suited to write. He will make definite suggestions for the 
marketing of all stories he considers publishable. If stories are not market- 
able, but can be made so through revision, he will give exact details as to the 
revision. In short, the Dutch Uncle will do all in his power to help you 
write successful stories. The charge for this complete service will be ten 
dollars, payable with the submission of manuscript. This charge covers the 
reading of manuscript, the written criticism, and the personal interview. 


The Dutch Uncle will, of course, continue his regular criticism service 
by mail. Writers are constantly taking advantage of this service and availing 
themselves of help which is conducive to their progress and successful 
writing. If you are unable to discover why your stories are bringing rejec- 


tion slips, let the Dutch Uncle give you his straightforward and honest 
opinions. 


Short stories and articles: Minimum charge on any One manuscript 
$3.00 (up to three thousand words). One dollar per thousand for each 
additional thousand words up to eight thousand. Special rates on longer 
stories, novelettes, novels, and plays for stage, screen or radio. 
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8 Arlington Street Boston, Massachusetts 
































Editorial and Business Offices, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. Rates $3.00 a year; foreign and Canadian $3.50. Entered as Second 
Class Matter at Boston, Mass., additional entry at Concord, N. H. Manuscripts must be accompanied by stamped, addressed return 
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With the Walls Down 


by ROBERT WHITEHAND 


EVERAL months ago Sinclair Lewis 
S dropped the satirist’s pen and, in a mo- 

ment of reminiscent paternalism, pub- 
lished* some advice to the young writers of 
today, telling them, among other things, to 
contemplate a “dual profession” instead of 
trying to eke a living out of the profession 
of Letters. Let them be doctors, grocers, 
aviators, carpenters, farmers—anything not 
closely akin to literature—and “‘we might ad- 
vance backward to the nobility” of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Whittier, Lowell, Whitman, a 
group which contains not one “professional 
writer” in the lot. 

Quite obviously, Mr. Lewis’ motives are 
sincere—even when he makes such a state- 
ment as: “There are plenty of novels which 
have sold 10,000 copies this past year which 
15 years ago would have sold 50,000.” He 
might have extended this harmless bit of 
speculative philosophy one step farther and 
said that there are also novels nowadays selling 
the fifty-thousandth copy which 15 years ago 
wouldn’t have sold 10,000. Can you imagine 
the populace of those hectic post-war days 
poring over the Latin derivations of “Anthony 
Adverse” or Santayana’s musing style in “The 
Last Puritan?” 


*THE WRITER, June, 1936. 


But all this is idle guesswork. The fact 
is that the profession of authorship, follow- 
ing an unprecedented “high” in 1929 and 
a sharp decline during the depression, is once 
more on the upgrade. Book sales are increas- 
ing. The number of new titles being pub- 
lished each year increased in 1935. The stage, 
after last season’s “recovery” party, looks for- 
ward to a lucrative year. The movies are 
adapting more plays, novels and stories than 
ever before and are paying higher prices for 
them. 

The prospects for a young author, while not 
all sunshine and silver, are not dark enough 
to deter him from looking forward to punching 
a living from his typewriter. 

That is why I disagree, amiably, with Mr. 
Lewis. If I believed in running a filling- 
station, or clerking in a grocery store, or prac- 
ticing law, thereby making writing a hobby, 
I should nullify every choice I have made 
these past three years and become the reality 
of what one of my mother’s friends always 
imagined me. 

She was Mrs. Morris, a stout, tart, friendly 
soul, who bulged around every seam of her 
tight-fitting dresses. She used to come into 
the house (the year I was graduated from 
college) and find me reading Eschylus or Mar- 
lowe or tragic Thomas Otway or The New 
Yorker. 
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“Mm-m-m . ” she would announce her- 
self primly. “It looks like you’d help with 
the housework so long as you ain’t got a job 
for yourself.” 

“But I am working.” 

“Looks to me like you’re reading.” 

“That is my work. Writing takes back- 
ground.” 


“Humph! That nonsense again!” Then she 
would wheeze toward the kitchen and grumble 
at my mother about how college spoiled 
“young uns” and made ’em good-for-nothings 
that didn’t know what the word work meant. 
She believed firmly that the ability to write 
was some mystic gift of the gods, bestowed at 
birth upon a few favored babes who start 
life by wearing purple diapers and later grad- 
uate to horn-rimmed spectacles. Hadn’t she 
known me since her Tommy and I shot marbles 
together? Hadn’t my pants worn out at the 
knees the same as Tommy’s? Hadn’t my face 
got just as dirty? Then what in the world 
ever made me think I could be an author? 


Perhaps I could have gotten a job. Two 
chances came my way, one of which I passed 
on to Steve, whom you'll hear about in a 
minute. But I didn’t want a job. I wanted to 
write and nothing else, to forfeit for a few 
years all small luxuries, parties, new clothes, 
even marriage, if this faith in myself would 
justify its existence and not prove a fiction 
of my ego. 


Living in the rather bare rooms that housed 
my parents seemed a happy prospect because I 
felt that in a few years I could help them 
more freely than if I settled down to some 
routine work that clogged my ambitions. 


Such an attitude was no fantastic literary 
asceticism or sacrifice for the Cause of Art. 
It was part of my personality, just like having 
blue eyes, something which I couldn’t avoid. 
But my father’s acidulous tolerance began to 
sour. “What the hell do you peck at a type- 
writer all day for!” he would say. “Why don’t 
you get out and try to make some money ?” Did 
I know Charley Baker had his first law case 
last week—fifty dollars for clearing a deed? 
And Gene Travis—you could tell he’d been 
working because he had a pair of tonsils float- 
ing in formaldehyde. Hadn't I gone to school 


with them? 
anyway ? 

My mother’s unquestioning faith became al- 
most as disconcerting. 

Then came the offer of a playwriting fel- 
lowship. Would leaving home be evading the 
issue? My parents were getting old. They 
needed help. Badly. Even desperately at 
times. Shouldn’t I chuck everything, pitch in, 
and help? 


What was the matter with me 


I ran away instead. My father wrote: “Are 
you going to school all your life?” (Then he 
sent me a sweater when cold weather set in.) 
Mother’s letter only said, “You know I’m 
always glad when you have a chance to better 
yourself.” 

Two years have passed, and I’m not yet 
able to send money home. Is my life then 
merely a rationalization to justify some mythi- 
cal ability that I don’t really possess? Frankly, 
I don’t know. And sometimes it is terrify- 
ing to think about. 


But I still think that Mr. Lewis is partly 
wrong. Without much tangible evidence of 
success, still an amateur at this business of 
writing, I believe my life has compensations in 
the freedom and development that have been 
muffled in some of my friends. 


From several letters received during the 
past two years I have culled fragmentary ex- 
cerpts which show what one cross-section of 
young writers is thinking about today. These 
phrases, serious, bitter, poignant, can never 
mean as much to another person as they do to 
me, for I know the background and person- 
ality that produced each group. But as you 
read picture for yourself, between the lines, 
some young man driven by the urge to write, 
pausing for a moment in the day’s routine to 
jot on paper a half-acknowledged fear that his 
dream may never become a reality, or sitting at 
the typewriter an extra half-hour, after an eve- 
ning’s exhausting work, when the eyes are 
tired, the room still, and writing out only an 
iota of the bitterness within his heart. 


Steve Chambers was my roommate during 
our undergraduate days. With a drop-light 
glowing between us we would type story after 
story in a little cubby-hole which always seemed 
to have wads of dirty shirts under the beds 
and a dresser littered with combs, unanswered 
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letters or old razor-blades. No man is ever 
as serious again as he was from eighteen to 
twenty-two, and one day Steve said to me: 
“I’m going to be a writer—a successful one— 
and no man or woman is going to stop me.” 
(Of course no one thought of opposing us in 
those days, but it was much more dramatic to 
imagine ourselves as the gifted scions of tyran- 
nical parents, pouring out our respective souls 
in secret silence. ) 

Before we were out of college eight months, 
a special-delivery letter, arriving an hour after 
bedtime, told me that Steve had made his first 
sale (to Esquire) and that he had bought a 
copy of “Ulysses” as a memento—he was go- 
ing to buy a book out of every check he got. 
Later he took the job which I turned down to 
accept the fellowship, a reporting berth on a 
central Oklahoma newspaper. 

His letters became fewer and fewer, and 
after one long lapse of two months he wrote, 
“Lately I’ve forced myself to write something, 
whatever it might be. Did a short short story, 
my first in over a year, and it was absurdly 
awkward. Long’as I keep the manuscripts to 
myself, or throw them away, that seems a 
very nice plan.” 

Some time later he dashed a letter off during 
a lull at the copy desk. It began with the usual 
reticence and ended: “The youngsters at home 
are all worrying about messages . . . I sup- 
pose it’s a common complaint. My creeds 
are more confused than ever. I don’t believe 
in Communism, and I don’t believe we'll ever 
get any place individually. So what.” 

Then Steve was promoted to the editorship 
of a suburban daily in Oklahoma City. His 
first letter was enthusiastic over new oppor- 
tunities. And here is an excerpt from the 
second, from the Steve who had read and 
reread Tolstoi and Dostoievsky, tolerated Gals- 
worthy, made Mann his bosom friend, stayed 
up until all hours with Hemingway, and adu- 
lated Proust: 


“I’ve been reading quite a bit lately, but, 
to my shame, mostly the cheapest sort of mag- 


azines. I hope you have been writing . 


It’s a maddening life with all the walls down, 
but I doubt if you could be contented doing 
anything else. I am much happier tight than 
putting out the Daily Chronicle, but I like 
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my little tyranny far more than an extended 
drunk.” 

After that came a five months’ silence, dur- 
ing which I was busy getting my first play 
ready for production in the university’s ex- 
perimental theatre. Then the next to the last 
letter I have from him arrived. 

“Have been mulling over the possibilities 
of Eastern Oklahoma. Seems to me the varied 
racial and cultural differences would make 
good material. Away so long, I find myself 
victim of a rather foolish homesickness for 
that tiny territory. Thinking of the hills east 
of home, not overbearingly majestic, just the 
size to be friendly, the pretty rolling meadows 
ringed by hills one sees in the south part of 
the country, the creeks that are creeks and 
not mud puddles, and our funny shallow Okla- 
homa rivers. While there, I hated it—and 
probably would again. But here, faced with 
the spectacle of a newspaper slowly dying, I 
get rather lonely to be back again. Sentimen- 
talist I am, torn like everyone else between 
the compulsion to go and the desire to stay. 
Ideal would be to own the principal paper in 
that little town, with money enough to get out 
if I ever felt I had to, but with roots there. 
It’s something I’ll never achieve.” 

His final letter arrived late in the summer. 
“Last month I threw over the job and came 
home. I have enough money to last for a while 
and probably will go browsing around the 
country before looking for another job—if 
I ever look for one. So don’t be surprised if 
I drop in on you any day now.” 

I haven’t seen him or heard from him. Nor 
will I before he has regained his equilibrium. 
Steve is that way. But one day a letter will 
come, saying he has found a new job in Texas 
or Louisiana, or a telegram announcing the 
completion of his first novel. 

And I’m praying for the telegram. 

In some ways Kenneth’s story is the same. 
He stopped by my house on his way home 
from the office one afternoon and showed 
me a letter from a New York editor who 
thought we should know each other. He sat 
down in the rocker I offered him and looked 
at me with large brown eyes that didn’t flick 
away to the sparse furniture or torn wall- 
paper. Thirty-two at that time and appear- 





ing in many “little” magazines, Kenneth had 
no more education than Sherwood Anderson 
(in terms of school and college), but possessed 
a clairvoyant knowledge of character. 

But beneath all his serene calmness was the 
kind of turmoil seen in one of his letters. “I 
swear I don’t know which way to turn. I’ve 
about decided to slant commercial again—not 
such rot as I was trying last summer, but on 
a higher plane, maybe—a lot of short-shorts 
and such. Not that I’m any good at any- 
thing. Durn it, I’d like to sell something, just 
to assuage my pride or sumpin’. I guess a 
poor guy’s got to please as many of them as 
he can, no matter how . . . You'll probably 
hate all this gross commercialism, but when 
you've got a job that’s a ball-and-chain, and 
getting grayer-headed every day, and a big 
belly, and dandruff—well, you begin to ask 
yourself : ‘Will I grow into an old geezer like 
all these other slaves in the office’?” 

Not long after this another letter said: “I 
hate to send American Prefaces those old 
amateurish stories, but under the circumstances 
money is more important than fame just now, 
and I haven’t time to write any new ‘literary’ 
ones.” 

His letters came frequently, regularly, al- 
though each deducted almost an hour from 
the precious few he hoarded for writing. The 
following spring brought one of his longest 
letters. 

“All outdoors is inviting this time of year, 
especially on Sunday mornings when I write. 
I just took a spin down Riverside Drive, and 
I have never seen the earth more beautiful 
than it is today. All because I planned to 
write at least four hours Maybe you 
think I’ve gone money-mad. It isn’t that. 
But it would help me break away from a 
desk job that holds me back from ‘creative’ 
things I am planning, if things work 
out my way, to chuck the old job before sum- 
mer is over and go away—away to the hills or 
somewhere—to write and write. I'll have 
grocery money for about nine months, and in 
that time perhaps I can either sell something 
or else jump off a high cliff.” 

What he really did was to get married. Last 
summer I visited him and his wife in their 
duplex apartment. Kenneth had recently sold 
a story to Southern Review and another to 


Aperitif. He writes from seven-thirty to mid- 
night every evening except Sunday, and his 
bulk of manuscripts will one day sink Charon’s 
skiff. But if Kenneth should get safely to the 
other shore his throne will be somewhere be- 
tween Hercules and Arnold Bennett. 

Then there is Dick. A newspaper columnist 
who wants to write a novel about his boyhood. 
But when he comes home in the evening a type- 
writer means the same thing to him that a 
sight-seeing tour would mean to a bus driver, 
or a marital argument to a lawyer on his eve- 
ning off. 

And Harry. He left the university to teach 
night school at Minneapolis last year, where 
he found for a while that the “eternal task of 
finding time to write” had become easier. Then 
suddenly he stopped writing altogether, be- 
cause he believed that the “economic issues” 
were fundamental, but that he “must be politi- 
cally and economically oriented before moving 
a finger—and it looks more and more Marxist 
to (him).” 

Also Allen. He gave up his teaching job 
for a year of freedom. A month ago he wrote: 
“Although I am not allowing myself to think 
of it, I may have to leave Santa Fe before 
the end of the month. I shan’t have money 
for another year, and so far there has been 
no chance of a job here, though I have fairly 
well exhausted all possibilities.” His year 
ended when an eastern publishing house was 
waiting for the completed novel, which they 
had read in part. 

But Phil is the last young writer I shall 
mention. He is one of the most brilliant 
and least practical persons I have ever known. 
If he has only three dollars in the world, he 
is more likely to buy a book than a meal ticket. 
One cold morning as we were sitting in the 
office we shared, batting out revisions on some 
one-act plays, a wedding announcement came 
from one of his Yale classmates. 


“There goes another one,” he said, turning 
the white square of paper over and over in 
his hand. A February snow had dissolved the 
sun, and our office seemed as quiet as the gon- 
dola of a balloon drifting through space. “It 
makes you feel as if everyone was going by 
and leaving you standing still.” 


(Continued on Page 240) 





Modern Book-Reviewing 
by ALLAN NEVINS 


r \ HERE can be no question that book- 
reviewing has in recent years largely 
changed its character and become a 

more democratic craft. A quarter-century 
past, the best reviews of books were to be 
found in monthly or weekly magazines. At 
that time the Nation was probably the most 
influential medium of reviewing published; the 
Outlook, the Independent, and other weeklies 
gave much space to books; and various month- 
lies had large literary departments. Today 
the most important book-reviewing is done in 
newspapers. The weekly Book Review of the 
New York Times, the weekly Books of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and the book pages 
of the Chicago Tribune and Daily News are 
more widely read than any magazine. Many 
newspapers, following the example of the larg- 
est dailies in New York, are publishing a daily 
column on new books. And whereas reviews 
were once written chiefly by experts for ex- 
perts, giving emphasis to scholarly or aesthetic 
considerations, today they are more likely to 
be written simply by competent journalists, 
and to give emphasis to the news value of 
books—to whatever in them is of interest to 
the ordinary intelligent man and woman. 

This change seems to me wholesome and 
encouraging. For one reason, it indicates that 
literature is of more general and popular in- 
terest today than it was a generation ago. For 
another, the deliverance of book-reviewing to 
lay critics instead of experts has on the whole 
improved the quality of reviews. They are 
more likely now than in the past to fulfill the 
main object of reviewing, which is to give an 
accurate and interesting impression or picture 
of the book under consideration. 

Book reviews may be conveniently divided 
into four general groups. To begin with the 
least important, from the standpoint of the gen- 
eral reader, there is the erudite or scholarly 
review to be published in a scholarly publica- 
tion. A book on government will find its 
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most expert treatment in the Political Science 
Quarterly, and one on history in the American 
Historical Review. But these are read only 
by specialists. In the second place, we often 
meet the essay-review. This is a disquisition 
which simply takes a book as a general text, 
and deals with the whole broad subject which 
it opens. The writer, for example, takes 
O’Neill’s latest play and writes a column on 
the modern American theatre, or he takes a 
book on rugs and writes a neat paper on in- 
terior decoration. The third type of review 
is one written from an aesthetic point of view, 
and highly critical in nature. It deals only 
with books which pretend to be a contribution 
to literature, and judges them by fixed and 
austere standards. Finally, we find the fourth 
and for all ordinary purposes by far the most 
important type of review in what I may call 
the expository review—that which tries to 
give an intelligent, accurate, and interesting 
portrait of the book under discussion. 

This is the kind of book review, certainly, 
which it is most useful for novices to culti- 
vate. It treats books primarily as news, and 
attempts to extract the greatest possible news 
value from them. Every reviewer, in sitting 
down to a book, should think it his first duty to 
explain the volume, not to judge it. A little 
reflection will show him that this is what his 
readers or auditors expect. When people take 
up a published review of Chesterton’s Auto- 
biography, or of Constance Rourke’s Audubon, 
do they wish to know what the reviewer thinks 
of Chesterton or Miss Rourke? In nine in- 
stances out of ten, not at all. What they wish 
to know is what Chesterton says about his own 
eventful life, with a number of amusing anec- 
dotes and pungent sayings to illustrate his 
opinions and adventures ; or what Miss Rourke 
says about Audubon, with a summary of her 
story of that great artist and naturalist, empha- 
sizing the new elements in it. 

Or take a still clearer instance—the book 
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upon present-day Europe by Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong, or that upon the Supreme Court 
by Morris Ernst. Anyone interested in cur- 
rent affairs is glad to read an intelligent re- 
view of these books. But for what purpose? 
—to learn what the reviewer thinks of the 
subject or treatment? Only in a slight degree. 
The main purpose of reading the review will 
be to find out what Mr. Armstrong thinks of 
the struggle between dictatorships and democ- 
racies in the present-day world, or what Mr. 
Ernst thinks of the propriety and feasibility 
of limiting the power of the Supreme Court. 
A penetrating, well-balanced, brightly written 
exposition of the views of either man will 
instruct and divert the reader. 

But what, it may be asked, becomes of criti- 
cism if the reviewer furnishes merely an expo- 
sition of the contents of a book? To this there 
are two answers. One is that criticism is im- 
plicit in any good summary or exposition. If 
the reviewer has any ideas at all about the 
merits of a book, they will color the presenta- 
tion of its contents. The very arrangement of 
your exposition, the way in which you empha- 
size some parts of a book and ignore other 
parts, is a form of criticism. The other answer 
is that if the exposition is full and accurate, 
the reader or auditor of the review will be in 
a position to furnish his own criticism. Es- 
pecially is this true of factual books—of his- 
tory, of travel, of biography, of economics and 
sociology. And finally, of course, the reviewer 
is at liberty—having finished his exposition, 
having given a portrait of the book as he sees 
it—to add as much formal criticism as he likes. 
In many instances, the more the better. But 
he should think of himself, when he sits down 
to the task, not as a Matthew Arnold or James 
Russell Lowell passing Olympian judgment, 
but simply as a book reporter. 


A good review is no mere matter of chance, 
even when we simplify our requirement in 
this fashion. It requires half a dozen distinct 
steps. First, it requires careful reading of 
the volume in hand. This should be done with 
pencil in hand, and the flyleaves should be used 
to note down anything and everything of in- 
terest—to make the first brief sketch of the 
book. The second requirement is at least a 
little reflection upon the contents of the volume. 
A bald summary will not do. A portrait re- 
quires selection, emphasis—that is, interpreta- 
tion. Some vitality should be put into the 
treatment of the volume; and this vitality will 
have to come from the reviewer. The third 
step is to make a careful outline of the review. 
It may seem a useless bit of trouble to out- 
line anything so brief, but it is not. In the 
end, the outline of any written work, even of 
a social letter, will reduce the labor involved, 
and at the same time greatly improve the 
product. The fourth step is to take a sheet 
of paper, and write at the top not only the 
title of the book and the name of the author 
and publisher, but also a general title for your 
paper—a title which sums up the essence of 
what you have to say. The more imaginative 
and clever this general title is, the better. The 
fifth step is to write the review, and if the 
reading, reflecting, and outlining have been 
properly done, this is comparatively simple and 
easy. The review should almost write itself. 
Finally, the sixth step is to read the written 
product over, and polish it as much as possible. 
That done, your review should be really worth 
reading. It should be a real portrait of the 
book, and at the same time have some in- 
dividuality gained from your own personality. 


(From an address delivered to the Institute for 
Club Women in New York City.) 
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Mr. Nevin’s latest biography, “Hamilton Fish,” seemed neither long nor tedious 
as I read it on the train between Boston and New York and for sheer entertainment 
I preferred it to “Gone With the Wind,” which the gentleman across the aisle was 
yawningly plodding through to the last paragraph. Mr. Nevin’s narrative is of real 
people, of parasites and plotters and a few honest men, is seldom dull, frequently 
brilliant, and appealing to the average reader as well as to the scholar. In fact it is 
actually more thrilling than fiction. 


—CLaupE M. Fuess in The Atlantic 
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Writing Articles Like Fiction 


by DORA ALBERT 


tion should read like truth and truth 

like fiction.” Most fiction writers real- 
ize that, and try to make their fiction as con- 
vincing as possible. When an editor writes, 
“Your story isn’t plausible,” they know they 
have failed. 

But article writers sometimes fail to make 
their articles vivid and readable because they 
haven't learned to use the methods of the 
fiction writer. 

Articles can be made more salable if those 
methods are mastered. But there is one im- 
portant thing that the article writer must re- 
member. He can improve his style by master- 
ing dialogue, by learning to play on the reader’s 
emotions and by dramatizing his material; but 
he must respect his facts. 

You can do what you want with your style; 
but the moment you betray an editor’s confi- 
dence by falsifying your facts, you mark your- 
self as an untrustworthy, unreliable writer. 

Not long ago a very popular magazine ran 
an article dealing with life on a certain island, 
and quoted at length a man who was living 
on that island. It even told in detail about his 
experiences. Shortly afterwards, the man who 
had been quoted protested bitterly. He had 
never seen the writer, and had never made 
any of the statements attributed to him. The 
editor wrote to the writer for an explanation, 
and the writer admitted that he had exercised 
his imagination, in order to make his article 
more vivid. The magazine apologized for the 
article, and the editors publicly stated that 
had they known they would never have counte- 
nanced such methods. 

Of course not! No reputable magazine 
would, and a writer who has made such a hor- 
tible mistake even once may be spelling finis 
to his career. 


G liven very wise person once said, “Fic- 


But article writing can be made more vivid 
without resorting to such unethical practises. 
There are several ways in which this can 
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be done. One way is the anecdotal beginning. 

Do you ever like myself worry and fret as 
to how to begin an article? There are many 
different ways, of course, but one effective 
method is to choose a telling incident and re- 
late it as skillfully and with as much suspense 
as if it were fiction you were writing. 

For instance, in the May issue of the Ameri- 
can Magazine there is an article called “Norma 
Shearer’s Noisy Brother,” which deals with 
the career of Douglas Shearer, head of the 
sound department of M-G-M. The article be- 
gins with an incident which is told with as 
much detail as a fiction writer would use in 
building up a plot. The writer paints a picture 
of Norma Shearer working on the set in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and explains how care- 
fully guarded the set is, so that nobody is per- 
mitted on it. Then he tells about a famous 
scientist who came all the way from France 
demanding to see “zee great Shearer.” 

He was so important that the executives 
couldn’t possibly refuse his request. And so 
he came to the set where Norma was working. 

To everyone’s amusement, the scientist be- 
gan to stutter and gasp, and those who couldn’t 
understand French thought he was stunned by 
Norma Shearer’s beauty. In fact, Jerome 
Beatty tells us, the publicity men who were 
watching the scientist were all prepared to 
send out a story telling how he had come all 
the way from Paris to tell Norma Shearer 
how much he admired her and then was 
knocked speechless by her charm. 

“But the scientist pulled himself together, 
and backed away and looked angrily and shook 
his head and evidently was ready to go right 
on home.” 

By this time the reader of the article real- 
izes that something is wrong, and it begins 
to dawn on him that it isn’t Norma whom 
the scientist has come to see, but her brother 
Douglas. 

Beatty confirms that suspicion, and tells what 
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Norma’s reaction was when she learned the 
truth. Finally the great scientist does visit 
Douglas Shearer, and the rest of the article 
describes Shearer, his methods, his importance 
to the industry, and the place in which he 
works. 

The incident beginning is often useful in 
writing a personality sketch, since it is pos- 
sible for the writer to choose an incident which 
illustrates the one point in a man or woman’s 
character which he is trying to prove. For 
instance, in an article on Willie Morris, the 
radio singer, which I sold to the Screen & 
Radio Weekly of the Detroit Free Press, I 
began my article with: “The Parisian taxi 
driver was drunk. There wasn’t the slightest 
doubt about it. The two American women in 
the back of the taxi wished that they had never 
laid eyes on him. Coming out from the opera, 
they’d grabbed a taxi in a hurry, never stopping 
to look at the driver.” 

The thing that interested me was that when 
the taxi driver demanded an outrageous fare 
from Willie Morris, she re-acted in a char- 
acteristic manner. She wouldn’t let herself 
be fooled or bulldozed. She stepped out of 
the taxi to light a match so that she could 
see what the meter really said. When the 
taxi driver grabbed her arm, she swung at 
him. He lurched back; she threw ten francs 
(the correct fare) at him and went inside. 


The point of my article was that nothing 
ever fazes Willie Morris, and that no situation 
is ever so difficult that she can’t find some 
way of meeting it. But if I had said so at 
the beginning, readers would have been bored. 
The only way in which I could hope to interest 
them was by proving it first and saying it after- 
wards—which is a slight variation of the fic- 
tion writer’s technique. The short story writer 
could probably tell his story entirely through 
dialogue and description, and could permit 
readers to draw their own conclusions. 


But it isn’t only in beginning an article that 
the tricks of the fiction writer can be utilized 
by the article writer. As I write this, Liberty 
is running a series of articles on Gaston B. 
Means by the woman who knows him as well 
as any writer in the world, May Dixon Thacker. 
This series of articles is masterly in its handling 
of dialogue, its creation of suspense, and in 


arousing emotions in the reader. And these 
are three important things for article writers 
to learn. 

You may be able to sell a few unimportant 
articles to unimportant magazines without 
knowing much about these things; but it is 
necessary to have this command of technique 
to get into the more popular and more remuner- 
ative magazines. And I know that in the field 
in which I specialize—the writing of articles 
on motion picture and radio personalities, the 
ability to dramatize your story is important. 

Here is the way May Dixon Thacker handles 
dialogue. Mrs. Means, mother of Gaston B. 
Means, has just discovered that the missionary 
box in her home, in which she keeps money 
which she intends to donate to the Women’s 
Missionary Society, has been rifled. She 
sends for her maid, and when they’re alone 
in an upstairs bedroom, she points to the rifled 
box and says, “You saw this box here this 
morning when you were cleaning, Lizzie?” 

The young colored girl nods. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“It had nearly three dollars in it.” 

“IT dunno how much it had in it,” Lizzie 
Says cautiously. 


“That money’s gone. Did you steal it?” 

“No, ma’am,” she protests; “I sure didn’t.” 

Can’t you just see her, standing there, 
frightened, protesting, as she senses impend- 
ing doom? 

And because readers suspect that she is in- 
nocent and that young Gaston is guilty, their 
sense of horror steadily rises. 


Frequently article writers assume that it 
is not necessary for them to arouse emotions 
in order to write salable articles, and some- 
times that is true. But the ability to write so 
that emotions are aroused is one of the most 
effective weapons that any writer can have. 
I remember about seven years ago I sent an 
article to the American Magazine on the Mar- 
shall Stillman movement. The article was ac- 
curate; the facts were painstakingly gathered 
over a considerable period of time. But the 
editor rejected it. “A piece like this must get 
hold of the emotions in order to make a hit. 
I found myself unmoved by it,” he wrote. 

He was, of course, absolutely right, as edi- 
tors frequently are, even when our vanity 





and pride moves us to believe that they cannot 
possibly be right. 

There are certain types of articles which are 
absolutely valueless unless they do move the 
emotions. Without an emotional undertone, 
they are only the skeleton and bones of an 
article. 

Take, for instance, an article which recently 
appeared in McCall's, called “Orphans Lost 
To Love” by Joseph Harrington. The facts 
in the article are exceedingly simple. There 
are only a very small proportion of orphans 
available for adoption; although many people 
would like to adopt children, most orphaned 
children are kept in foundling homes until they 
reach maturity. 

Stated in that way, the facts might interest 
a sociological magazine, but would never in- 
terest the readers of a popular women’s mag- 
azine. The writer who wrote “Orphans Lost 
To Love” realized that. Instead of presenting 
the bare facts, he gave them human signifi- 
cance by telling of his own experiences when 
he himself decided to adopt a child. It was 
possible for readers to put themselves in the 
place of this man and his wife, to share their 
high hopes, their bitter disappointments. 

In an article I once sold to Radio Guide 
on the Good Will Court (which has since gone 
off the air) I told the story of one of the 
cases that A. L. Alexander had handled. I 
chose this case because it touched my emotions 
and because I hoped other people would have 
the same reaction. 

“Then there was the blind man whose fam- 
ily had turned on him because they were poor 
and he was a millstone around their neck. 
One day his little boy took him for a walk in 
the park. The boy left him on a park bench, 
promising to come back for him in a few hours. 
The hours passed and no one appeared. The 
man sat on the bench, lonely and forlorn, 
wondering when his son would return. Twi- 
light came, then evening, and no one came for 
him. The park was practically deserted. The 
blind man could hear no sounds, no happy 
laughter, no children playing there any longer. 
He began to shout for help. 

“A policeman came and took him back to 
his home. He went to his bedroom and felt 
around. He started to lie down in the place 
where his bed used to be, and found only 
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emptiness there. His family had moved out 
that very day, leaving an empty and desolate 
apartment behind them. They had left no 
address behind, and there was no way he could 
trace them.” 

If there are any tricks for moving human 
emotions, I do not know what they are. But 
there are certain situations; there are certain 
stories that touch all of us to the quick, whether 
we read about them in fiction or in articles. 
Stories of gallantry, stories of great courage; 
stories about mothers who have made terrific 
sacrifices; stories about men and women who 
have been through a great deal together and 
who have railed at heart-ache and laughed at 
tragedy. I see no reason why article writers 
shouldn’t learn how to tell those stories simply 
and honestly. 

Sometimes I think that the article writers 
who get to the top are the ones who have the 
ability to do just that. Take Adela Rogers 
St. Johns, for instance—it seems to me that 
there is no article writer who writes more 
poignantly. Writing on John Gilbert for 
Photoplay she once said, “The boy of “The 


Big Parade’ has gone West. 


“And in your heart and mine, we sound 
taps for Jack Gilbert, because we loved that 
boy, and because he brought glamour and ro- 
mance and adventure into our lives. 

“Thirty-eight is young to die. 

“Thirty-eight is so very young to lay down 
the glory and burden of living.” 


And we all echo that, we who love life; we 
all sympathize with that, until she tells us 
that for John Gilbert dying at thirty-eight was 
better than living, “for life without the woman 
he loved and without the work he loved had 
ceased to be worth living.” 


When she tells us more about John Gilbert, 
we learn how true that is, for no one has ever 
described as poignantly as she does the love 
that existed between Gilbert and Garbo, and 
the quarrel that ended their romance. No one 
has ever described as touchingly as she does 
how desperately John Gilbert fought to come 
back, only to find that it was too late. 

I wish that the people who think the fan 
magazines sugary would read such articles 
as this one by Adela Rogers St. Johns—read 
it honestly and without prejudice. It is writ- 
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ten honestly, and with moving sincerity. It 
admits frankly that John Gilbert defeated his 
own purposes because he was marked by one 
great curse—a fear of injustice. Always ex- 
pecting it, always on the lookout for it, he 
couldn’t do his best work. What human being 
could? 

But it isn’t only the fan magazines which 
appeal to the emotions. Every one of the 
better magazines does it sometimes. 

If you’re like me, you couldn’t read with- 
out a lump in your throat an article which 
appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
April, 1937, called “I Have Been Married A 
Year.” It was the story of a young woman 
whose marriage was almost wrecked during 
the first year. Very beautifully she sets the 
scene, explaining in detail about their new 
home, about how she and her husband felt 
toward each other. She and her husband are 
sitting on an antique love seat, and his arm is 
around her. 

“I wonder,” he says to her, “whether any 
other two people ever sat on this old seat in 
front of a stove like this—when they were first 
married.” 

But she isn’t satisfied to tell merely what 
happened. She knows that the important part 
of her story is the explanation of the subtle 
emotions involved. And so she at once gives 
her emotional reaction, “It was a queer, scary 
sort of thought, that maybe two people who 
once felt the same way we were feeling were 
old now, or dead. Or, worse, were still living 
but didn’t feel this way any more.” 

She holds on to her husband’s hand a little 
tighter. 

Then she gives his reaction. “I guess he 
was thinking the same thing, because he drew 
me closer to him. 

““Oh, Bunny,’ he said—and his voice 
sounded solemn—‘whatever comes, we must 
hang on to this wonderful thing we've got’.” 

So often whether or not we seil an article 
depends on the emotional reaction the reader 
gets. If an article is dull, prosy, matter-of- 
fact, it is usually very difficult to sell. The 
newspaper reporter can stick to facts. The 
article writer must also stick to facts—but he 
should also awaken some sort of emotion in 
us—he should make us feel like laughing or 





crying; he should make us feel horror or pity 
or sympathy or fear. 

That isn’t usually true of technical or trade 
paper articles, but it is true of most other 
types of feature articles. 

The important thing to remember is: Stick 
to the facts, but make those facts have some 
significance to the reader. 

Take an article I once did for Radio Stars 
on Tiny Ruffner, at that time director of 
Showboat, the radio program. I called the 
article “Leap Before You Look,” which is 
the reverse of the old motto. 

At one time when Tiny was working for the 
Bolcon Canal Lumber Company in Seattle, 
he was one of a group of men who struck 
for higher wages and got it. Shortly after- 
wards a group of agitators went among the 
men and persuaded them to strike again. Tiny 
refused to join them, and was ostracized by 
his whole community. 

Those were the facts, but presented in that 
way, they do not make particularly interesting 
reading. One wants to know: Why did he 
refuse to join the other men? What was 
their reaction? How did his community show 
its displeasure? What did Tiny do about it? 

Till you get the answer to those questions, 
the facts have very little human significance. 

The theory I go upon in writing articles is 
that the things that happen to people are in- 
teresting; but that their reactions to those 
things are twice as interesting. 

For instance, during an interview for Movie 
Mirror Francis Lederer told me that five days 
after he opened in “Meet My Sister,” a play 
presented in London, a friend visited him 
backstage and said, “Well, Francis, how do 
you feel about the show closing today?” 

Lederer had not been aware that the play 
was going to close and asked his friend what 
he meant. 

“It says so on the bulletin board outside,” 
said his friend. “I thought you knew about 
Ag 


Now that is a mildly interesting incident, but 
what I really wanted to know was how Francis 
Lederer had reacted to this news. His answer 
would tell me a great deal more about himself, 
and so I asked him. He told me, “I give you 
my word, I did not feel discouraged. 


I said 
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to myself, “Very well, then, let the play end 
tonight. But first tonight I am going to work 
ten times as hard as I’ve ever worked before’.” 

His reaction gave the incident whatever hu- 


man significance it possessed. 


Recently, while writing an article on Burns 
and Allen for Photoplay, I ran into a slight 
difficulty. The article was about their adopted 
children, and when I started to write it, I 
thought I would begin with an incident Gracie 
Allen had told me about. It went something 
like this: “The other day, when George Burns 
and Gracie Allen were on a vacation in New 
York and were celebrating at the “Twenty 
One Club’ with Jack Pearl and his wife, a 
woman came over to their table. She nodded 
briefly to Jack Pearl’s wife, whom she knew, 
and burst out candidly, ‘It isn’t really you, 
Winnie, that I want to see. I want to talk 
to Gracie Allen about adopting a baby. My 
husband has just given his consent, and I’m 
so excited. I want to know all about it—how 
to go about it, how long you have to wait to 
get a baby, what’s the best place to go for an 
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adopted baby—everything’. 


Now when Gracie Allen had told me that 
story, it had sounded charming. But when 
I put it on paper—when I couldn’t use her 
voice and her gestures to give it color—it had 
about as much emotion in it as a sackful of 
cold potatoes. I knew that if I sent in the 
article with such a beginning, it would leave 
anyone who read it cold and uninterested. 


Something had to be done. So I cast about 
in my mind for an incident that really had 
some emotional significance, and I remembered 
that Gracie had told me that shortly after she 
and George Burns adopted little Ronald, he 
almost died, for he was a “blue baby” to begin 
with and his hold on life was very precarious. 
He came so near to death that when they asked 
the relief nurse to come in and take care of 
him, she said over the telephone, “Do you 
mean the little one is still alive?” 


There was an incident that really meant 
something and that could be presented so that 
everyone reading the article would feel some 
sympathy for George and Gracie, for which 
of us has not known what it means to wait 
by the bedside of some loved one who is ill? 

And so I began the article, “A light burned 
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dimly in the nursery where the frail little 
two months old baby lay, tossing fitfully about 
in his crib. He was a ‘blue baby’—one of 
those children who is often come into the 
world only to leave it a few months later. It 
looked as if just that might happen to little 
Ronald Jon. He was gasping for breath. 

“By his crib sat a man and a woman, their 
hands tightly clasped. The woman was pretty 
in a quaint, childish sort of way. Her gray 
eyes were filled with a great pity and a great 
love. Her hair was as dark as the deepest 
night. The man took his hand from hers and 
said softly, so that he might not disturb the 
child, ‘I’m going to telephone the relief nurse’.” 

The article appeared in Photoplay for April, 
1937. 

There are, then, four ways in which a writer 
can adapt the methods of the fiction teller to 
the writing of articles. 

1. At certain times the incident beginning 
is the most effective way of starting an article. 
Use it at those times. 

2. Learn to use dialogue naturally and 
skilfully. 

3. Whenever possible, build up a feeling 
of suspense. 

4. In reporting facts, give them human 
significance. Don’t be afraid to appeal to the 
emotions of your reader. Be careful of the 
way in which you end an article. It should 
leave the reader thinking what you want him 
to think, feeling what you want him to feel. 


Pd 
But “why then publish?’—There 


are no rewards 
Of fame or profit when the world 
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goes weary. 
I ask in turn,—Why do you play at 
cards? 
Why drink? Why read?—To 


make some hour less dreary 
It occupies me to turn back regards 
On what I’ve seen or pondered, 
sad or cheery; 
And what I write I cast upon the 
stream 
To sink or swim—I have had at 
least my dream. 
—Byron 
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MATEUR and professional status came 
A up for consideration recently in Roger 

Burlingame’s article, “The Sport of 
Writing,” published in the November Harper’s 
and reprinted in the February WRITER, and 
in the spirited rejoinder of I. A. R. Wylie in 
the February Harper’s. 

Both articles give spicy inside information 
on writers and writing, and—though they 
flatly contradict each other at many points— 
both seem sincely written out of the author’s 
wide experience. The sympathetic onlooker, 
however, suspects that the beginning writer, 
reading these two articles, will be more be- 
wildered than enlightened. He is looking for- 
ward to the time when he too may count him- 
self a professional, when his own name will 
adorn the covers of magazines, yet here two 
writers, well known and highly successful in 
their respective fields, paint contradictory pic- 
tures of the profession and agree only in as- 
suring him that his ambitions are all wrong. 

By way of clearing the field, let us sum- 
marize briefly the points at issue between Mr. 
Burlingame and Miss Wylie, the points most 
likely to confuse the novice. Each article, of 
course, conatins much in addition to these dis- 
puted points. 

Mr. Burlingame laments the fact that lit- 
erature is the only art in which the amateur 
has no standing. In painting, in music, in act- 
ing, the amateur pursues his avocation with 
enthusiasm, with no ambition for concert tours, 
gallery exhibits, or careers on Broadway. Any- 
one, however, who writes a school theme that 
gets “A,” who writes entertaining letters to 
his friends, or strings together a few vague 
thoughts that he fondly terms a poem, is urged 
by family and friends to send something at 
once to the Saturday Evening Post or to 
Cosmopolitan. Yet creative writing, says Mr. 
Burlingame, is “the most difficult, exacting, 
laborious, subtle, lonely, and discouraging of 
the arts.” 

This is the first point to which Miss Wylie 


Amateur vs. Professional Again 
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takes exception. Her article ignores the 
amateur, and considers only writers who pre- 
sumably have found their markets. These 
she classifies as Born-Writers, Professional 
Writers, and Writers-Under-a-Curse. The 
Born-Writer is Fortune’s darling (but if you 
aren’t one you aren’t, and that is all there is 
to it). The Born-Writer, far from living the 
dismal, laborious life pictured by Mr. Bur- 
lingame, has the best time in the world being 
paid for what he most wants to do. The 
Writer-Under-a-Curse she thinks is probably 
a Born-Writer who hates to write yet is un- 
able to give it up. The Professional Writer, 
as we interpret Miss Wylie’s description, is 
a creature with a facility for self-expression 
who takes up writing because he thinks it will 
be an easy profession with rich financial re- 
ward. 

Another point of disagreement is the matter 
of the necessity of study for writers. Mr. 
Burlingame holds that it is essential to prog- 
ress; Miss Wylie ridicules the idea of its neces- 
sity and asks, somewhat caustically, “What 
should we study to break into the modern 
magazines? Walter Pater?” 

One of the reasons for the difference of 
opinion is that Miss Wylie and Mr. Burlingame 
do not agree on the definition of terms. “Pro- 
fessional writer” has in the two articles two 
different meanings. Mr. Burlingame follows 
the dictionary and general usage and employs 
the term to mean the writer who writes for 
a livelihood. The expression as he uses it 
would include all three of Miss Wylie’s class- 
ifications. She disregards ordinary usage, and 
gives the words a meaning of her own; “hack 
writer” is perhaps the term most nearly cor- 
responding to her use of “professional writer.” 
There is illustrious precedent for individual 
definition of a word. It was Humpty Dumpty, 
was it not, who said, “When J use a word, it 
means just what I choose it to mean—neither 
more nor less.” 

“Study,” also, seems to mean different 









things to them. Mr. Burlingame uses it in 
the sense of any kind of mental application to 
the problems of writing, whether thought, ob- 
servation, or reading. Miss Wylie apparently 
thinks of it as formal book study, with an 
added idea of a disagreeable element. 

“But,” protests the ambitious amateur, 
“when two distinguished writers disagree so 
fundamentally, which are we to believe?” 

It seems to us—and the opinion is offered 
in all humility—that it depends upon the in- 
dividual writer. Almost any kind of occupa- 
tion is either work or play according to the 
feeling one has for it. One salesman likes 
his work, another hates it. Gardening is a 
delight to one, a bore to another. Ditto for 
bridge. Whether a writer enjoys or dreads 
his work depends upon his aptitude, tempera- 
ment, training, environment, and the way the 
particular type of writing he does fits his 
personality. 

As for the necessity for study, that too de- 
pends in large measure upon the kind of writ- 
ing one is doing as considered with his ability, 
training, and past experience. A writer who 
writes of the life and people he knows, or 
can develop convincingly out of his imagina- 
tion, may perhaps get along without conscious 
study. As soon as he steps outside the limits 
of his experience and accumulated informa- 
tion, he needs to fill in the gaps by study. 
Edward Weeks’ article in the April WRITER 
gives a hint of the enormous amount of re- 
search necessary for the trilogy of the Bounty. 

Whether or not one enjoys study may have 
something to do with his like or dislike for 
writing. Where one begrudges any checking 
of fact, another is so carried away by research 
that he continues amassing material and never 
gets around to actual writing. 

In our use of the term “professional writer” 
we agree with Mr. Burlingame and the dic- 
tionary—with perhaps some slight modification 
ala Humpty Dumpty. To us the professional 
Writer is one who writes with reasonable 
regularity and sells a fair proportion of all 
manuscripts he sends out. It is not a question 
of whether he writes literature or froth. It 
is not a matter of the intrinsic merit of his 
work, for some professional writing, like some 
professional acting, painting, singing, or danc- 
ing, is incredibly bad. It is not a matter of 
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whether he likes to write or hates to write, 
of whether it is laborious or easy, of whether 
he is a “born writer” or has deliberately learned 
to write. 

It is a matter of finding one’s market and 
keeping it supplied. 

In writing, one sale does not make a pro- 
fessional. A single sale may be an accident, 
with no assurance that it can be repeated. Nor 
do occasional sales at long intervals make one 
a professional. An acquaintance has a hun- 
dred per cent record of sales—but he has sent 
out only three manuscripts in ten years! He 
is a university professor, brilliant, caustic, who 
writes only when something gets under his 
skin. He could be a professional, but doesn’t 
want to be. 


Any attempt to answer Mr. Burlingame’s 
question as to why the writer alone is un- 
willing to remain an amateur must distinguish 
between those who really want to write and 
those who think it would be nice to be a 
writer. Those who want to be writers be- 
cause they think they won’t have to keep office 
hours, or because they can live where they 
please, or because they think it is an easy way 
to gain wealth or prestige need not be con- 
sidered. They usually give up after one or 
two rejections. 

With the earnest beginner the situation is 
different. He really wants to write—but he 
is not satisfied to write just for himself. Is 
the explanation, perhaps, that self-expression 
is not sufficient; that he seeks communication? 
Yet how can he achieve this unless his work 
is published? As Mr. Burlingame has pointed 
out, amateurs in other arts get up community 
quartets and orchestras; they act in school 
plays, community theatricals, club entertain- 
ments. For the amateur writer there is seldom 
such an outlet. He may keep a journal, he 
may write personal letters, he may write let- 
ters for the newspaper columns, but the scope 
of these is limited. He naturally seeks the 
only other outlet he knows, and tries to enter 
the field of the professional writer. 

Whether or not this is the reason, certainly 
most amateurs want to become professionals. 
That being the case, they want to know how 
the professional “gets that way.” What does 
he have that the amateur doesn’t? And is 
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it something that has to be born in one, or 
can it be acquired? All professionals were 
once beginners, but not all beginners will be- 
come professionals. What determines the se- 
lection? These are the questions for which we 
are suggesting tentative answers. 

1. The professional, generally speaking, 
works whether or not he “feels in the mood 
for it.” He may or may not have a fixed 
working schedule; he may vary the kind of 
work he does—planning, first draft, revision, 
etc.—according to circumstances; but he does 
work more or less regularly. This holds true 
whether writing be drudgery or fun; in either 
case he knows that he has writing to do and 
does it. 

If he has “made a name,” he usually has 
work spoken for ahead of time and has a 
deadline to meet. Many writers, recogniz- 
ing their own failings, purposely do this to 
make for themselves an artificial taskmaster. 
It takes character to be one’s own boss. 

The amateur is more likely to work only 
when he has a good idea, and time and the 
inclination to put it down. 

2. Rejection of a manuscript is to the 
professional merely an indication that some- 
thing is wrong either with the manuscript or 
with the choice of a market, and he either 
corrects the error to the best of his ability or 
files the story until a more suitable time. 

The beginner often persuades himself that 
a rejection means that the editor does not know 
his job, or that the manuscript is too good for 
the magazine. When a famous critic stated 
recently that the stories of a certain popular 
magazine were aimed at a seven-year-old in- 
telligence, the vehement applause from a single 
spot probably came from a writer whose man- 
uscripts had been rejected by that magazine. 

3. The professional is likely to take criticism 
better than the amateur. If one can consider 
criticism with detachment, weighing its pur- 
pose and the ability of the critic, he can 
better determine its value and decide how far 
it is wise to follow it. Beginners often take 
well-intended criticism as a personal affront, 
or go to the other extreme and take it as 
authentic and final, without weighing its actual 
merit. 

4. When the professional decides that 
criticism is just, he can usually revise his man- 


uscript more successfully than can the amateur. 
He can open his story at a different point, 
change from first person to third, build up 
a minor character into a person of importance, 
if need be turn his story inside out. With 
the amateur the task is difficult, if not impos- 
sible. The form the story first takes must be 
its final form, either because he is unable to 
see it from another angle, or because to him it 
is sacred, inspired, and change would be 
sacrilege. 

5. The professional writer learns to judge 
the potential value of an idea before working 
it out in detail, and also the form in which it 
can best be presented. Some ideas are too 
slight for consideration; others can be 
strengthened ; once in a while there comes one 
that is breath-takingly good. One idea is ade- 
quate for a sketch, another for a story, while 
a third may demand a novel for its unfold- 
ment. Sometimes an idea shows almost equal 
suitability for story, play, or novel—but the 
treatment in each case would be different. 

These points are learned as a rule only 
through experience, and the beginning writer 
can seldom sense the difference. In fact, one 
main trouble with most beginners is that they 
cannot tell the difference between an incident 
and a story. 

6. Alertness for recognizing and seizing 
on usable ideas is much stronger with some 
than with others. The professional writer, 
however, develops his natural gift through con- 
stant exercise. Also, he has more likely than 
not formed habits of gathering material, and 
has learned what are his most fruitful sources 
of ideas. 


7. The professional writer learns, by trial 
and error or by planned study, how to put 
his story together and how he can best present 
his ideas to his chosen audience. He may have 
a select message for the few, or one of broad 
appeal for the many, but in either case he 
takes his audience into account as an important 
factor. Otherwise, his work fails as a method 
of communication. There are cases in which 
a writer writes to please himself, sticks to it 
consistently, and finally wins a following. This 
does not happen as frequently as one might 
wish. 


8. The mere fact that a writer has attained 





professional standing is proof of persistence. 
The beginner does not become a professional 
overnight. When this seems to have happened, 
investigation almost always shows a period 
of preparation, even if done only for one’s 
own amusement. Occasionally we do find 
writers who seem to have been successful from 
the very beginning. They are individuals of 
great natural talents, whose personality and 
environment have given them the necessary 
practice, training, and information, without 
their having been aware of doing any work. 
In most cases writers have to surmount many 
disappointments, and they do surmount them 
because they have faith enough in themselves, 
desire enough to write, to refuse to yield to 
discouragement. 

“But we know professional writers,” you 
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may say, “who don’t do this or that or the 
other, yet they have an enthusiastic following 
of readers and are featured on magazine 
covers !” 


Granted. Not all established writers have 
all these characteristics. Not all amateurs lack 
them. On the whole, however, they are found 
much more frequently among professionals 
than among amateurs. The successful writer 
may have one or two abilities so great as to 
compensate for other weaknesses. The genius 
makes a way of his own, ignoring the steps 
by which lesser men climb. 


We can’t all be geniuses; perhaps we aren't 
born writers; yet we want to write just the 
same. The chances are that if we want to 
enough, we can. 


Basic Principles of Fiction 


IX. Why Some Playwrights Fail 
by JOHN GALLISHAW 


task of the writer of plays that the pro- 
fessional descriptive term is play-wright 

and not play writer. The word “wright” is 
employed commonly in relation to one other 
worker: the wheelwright, who is so called be- 
cause he is a maker of wheels. Rather fre- 
quently in the last few years, I have been 
asked, by producers to give a professional 
opinion upon play scripts and have been forced 
to say that the prospects of enthusiastic audi- 
ence reception did not seem to me to warrant 
production. There have been instances in 
which the only advice I could give was the 
advice given by one of the members of the 
motorboat cruise on the Thames in Jerome K. 
Jerome’s “Three Men in a Boat.” Discussing 
the possible repetition of the cruise for the 
following summer and being asked for im- 
proving it, that member suggested these 
changes from the conditions of the cruise just 
finished. They were to “replace the engine 
in a new hull, and to have the river enlarged.” 
These were scripts the writers of which 
did not think of themselves as makers. They 
thought of themselves as writers, and they 
labored under the common delusion: the be- 


| IS an interesting commentary upon the 


lief that because a play is written dialogue, 
practically any sequence of dialogue will there- 
fore constitute a play. With such a concept, 
is it any wonder that they fail? 

Such writers of dialogue need re-education 
in their perception of real values in their ma- 
terial, or rather of fundamental values in any 
material, which will often bring about a dis- 
carding of the material previously considered 
worthy of presentation in the theatre. 

They are doomed to continuous failure until 
they realize that a play is primarily a story, 
and that the same principles which apply to 
a story presented within the covers of a book 
or between the covers of a magazine apply to 
a story in which the visible actions of people 
are employed to make a series of story re- 
sponses clear to an audience. First and fore- 
most the elements of a fictional narrative must 
be present. If they are not, no charm of 
dialogue, no series of exciting moments or 
breathtaking situations will save the play from 
failing. The same continuity of centralized 
“drive” action that gives unity to a story in 
any other medium must be present in a well- 
constructed play. That fundamental principle 
cannot be ignored without courting failure. 
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In talking about the different kinds of stories 
that are printed in magazines and the differ- 
ent kinds of stories that are printed between 
the covers of books, writers are glib enough 
in pointing out that a certain story is a “psy- 
chological” story rather than an “action” story. 
But this surface appraisal, while helpful as a 
general and loose classification, is neverthe- 
less a surface or superficial one. It is super- 
ficial, because it ignores the fundamental prin- 
ciple that all “action” has its source in a psy- 
chological disturbance. 


A story presented on the stage is turned 
over by the author to others for interpreta- 
tion, and only partially through their speech, 
but largely through their pantomime they con- 
vey to the audience the disturbance that the 
author intended that the audience should know 
was experienced by the people whose story he 
is telling. The true story-teller or maker 
knows either intuitively or through experi- 
ence that he is merely the wright or artificer 
and that the story he is presenting is not his, 
but that he is merely the medium through 
which is transmitted to a supposedly interested 
audience the story of a person or of a group 


confronted by a disturbing condition which they 


urgently desire to change. The superficial 
differences between a play and a short-story, 
for example, can be easily identified. In the 
short-story, as a general rule, there is one 
person. In a play, more often, there is a 
group; but the group is a unit in its psycho- 
logical attitudes toward a central disturbing 
condition. Its members may not, during the 
progress of the play, retain their solidarity. 
Indeed it is because of such divergence of 
opinion that very exciting and interesting 
clashes of personality emerge to make “big” 
scenes. But, if there is to be any narrative 
unity, those clashes of personality must be a 
psychologically right outgrowth of the original 
disturbance. Even though the attitude of the 
actors as a play progresses seems to be changed 
from the attitude held at the beginning of 
the action, it must, to be psychologically right 
and plausible to the audience, have had its 
direction changed by some credible action. 


In order that a playwright shall not fail, 
his play must present evidence of being based 
upon two fundamental principles of percep- 


tion. He must perceive first, that his play is 
a story, a fictional narrative designed to allow 
the audience to understand the psychological 
processes of a person or a group disturbed by 
the existence of a condition and spurred either 
by initiative or through suggestion to make 
an attempt or a series of attempts to change 
that condition. To achieve psychological ac- 
ceptance by the audience he must perceive 
additionally that all stimulating action to which 
the person or group is exposed must be pre- 
sented so credibly that the ensuing responses, 
either in psychological disturbance or in the 
action which is an outgrowth of such psycho- 
logical disturbance is plausible. 


A playwright must fail unless he perceives 
that his task as a “maker” is the assembling 
of elements of a fictional narrative so that 
their interpretation by the actors is both cred- 
ible and plausible to the audience. The stim- 
uli must be credible and the responses which 
they evoke- must be plausible as psychology. 
The audience must never have the opportunity 
to say, in regard to the stimulating action or 
the stimulating news, “that never could have 
happened,” or in relation to the responsive ac- 
tion, “I can’t believe that anybody would ever 
have been affected like that by that particular 
stimulus under those special circumstances.” 
The intellect of the audience may not be af- 
fronted but its responsive emotions are un- 
touched. It is rather fortunate for the pur- 
poses of this exposition that Conrad used the 
word “springs,” because of the two meanings 
of the word. Therefore, to digress to dis- 
cuss these two meanings is pardonable. The 
first meaning visualizes the emotions as gush- 
ing forth from a spring, as water gushes forth. 
The second visualizes them as held in con- 
finement until a mechanical spring is touched, 
to release them. The playwright whose play 
fails is the playwright who ignores the law 
of psychology which sees the audience as an 
organist sees an organ as an instrument which 
will react in a certain and definite manner 
upon impact. 

He must visualize the emotions as a spring 
or well, the waters of which are held in check 
until impact upon a mechanical spring acts to 
release the flood and allow them to gush 
forth. If that flood is not released or is re- 





leased only as a thin trickle, the play must fail. 


I am not speaking, now, of plays which 
fail when there was a frank doubt before pro- 
duction in regard to public reception of the 
theme or idea they were intended to convey. 
There are instances enough in which a pro- 
ducer was overly optimistic as to the recep- 
tion of a really good play for which the pub- 
lic was not ready. And there are also instances 
of good plays produced as a gamble when the 
range of interest was so narrow that author 
and producer knew in advance that the ven- 
ture was hazardous in the extreme. What 
I have in mind are those plays built about 
stories which the author felt certain contained 
marvellous comedy ideas; this is particularly 
true of “musicals.” 


The American temperament is above all 
things optimistic and, in the case of the theatre- 
going element, very tolerant. The optimism 
makes them skeptical about defeats; and when 
in a “propaganda” play an individual is de- 
picted as defeated by a system, the majority of 
the audience is likely to feel that somehow the 
defeat could have been averted by a greater 
assertion of will-power. 


The attacks upon systems, particularly those 
which expose graft and rackets, encounter an 
extraordinary realistic tolerance in many mem- 
bers of the audience, and in others only a pre- 
tense of acceptance. This latter group of 
theatre-goers does not really believe that the 
conditions depicted really exist, but they are 
willing to go along with the author in this 
game he is playing, just as children will pre- 
tend to accept the basic situation in an absurd 
story, for the sake of the entertainment which 
depends upon acceptance. Then there is the 
propaganda play which is an expose of an 
institution of some kind, one with which the 
author is completely familiar, but which does 
not touch the lives of very many people. The 
quality which seems most completely lacking 
in the American character is moral indigna- 
tion. And because this is so, exposes leave 
the audience bored. The attempt to arouse 
moral indignation fails; whereas the same ma- 
terial treated humorously could have evoked 
chuckles and hilarity. And the thematic sig- 
nificance would have sunk in as a sort of bonus. 

Humorless treatment of themes, is, then, a 
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frequent cause of the failure of a play that 
might have succeeded if treated humorously. 
The American temperament resents a whiner; 
is contemptuous of a “sorehead” and suspects 
the motives of an “agitator” who is trying too 
desperately to sting them to indignation. The 
author of the humorless diatribe is suspected 
under all three of these counts. 

If your play is viewed askance by agents 
and producers, and it deals with the exposure 
of conditions that have aroused your moral 
indignation, it might be well to read it over 
and ponder upon the possibility of changing 
the stresses. It may be that by indirection you 
may gain your ends. You may be able to make 
your audience roar with laughter at the absurd- 
ity of the institution against which you are 
directing your shafts. 


If your approach is humorous to a theme 
originally conceived as demanding serious 
treatment, you are, curiously, much more likely 
to write a truly humorous play than if you set 
out to develop humorously material originally 
conceived as an idea demanding comedy treat- 
ment. 


It has been my observation that a successful 
comedy is not concerned with the presenta- 


tion of a central comic character so much as 


it is concerned with the presentation of an 
absurd idea pursued seriously until it becomes 
a reductio ad absurdum. Very frequently a 
comic character dominates the action; but he 
is not the central character of the story. Yet 
because the inexpert analyst does not recognize 
this fundamental principle, he will often come 
to an assumption and will base his treatment 
of the play idea upon that assumption. The 
audience, like Queen Victoria, is “not amused.” 


To sum up, then, playwrights fail because 
they do not achieve a production. And this 
is because, ordinarily, they do not “make” 
plays; they make sequences of dialogue which 
have the outward appearance of being plays. 
Frequently productions of this kind are ac- 
cepted by producers who are taken in by the 
facility of technique, or who are desperate 
enough to take a chance that the mounting or 
the acting will cover up basic structural flaws, 
just as shady yacht-brokers hope a new set of 
canvas and a lavish paint job will conceal the 
basic structural defects of a yacht. 








The Dutch Uncle on 


HE EXAMPLE given last month has 
turned out to be rather difficult for 
the majority of persons who de- 
veloped this exercise. There is not the quality 
of writing displayed in the exercises submitted 
that has been shown in the working out of 
previous problems. This particular example 
was given so that writers would discover the 
difference between writing description through 
narration and developing it through exposition 
and dramatization. Beginning writers are in- 
clined to tell physical characteristics, whereas 
these same characteristics ought to be revealed 
to the reader while the story is moving for- 
ward. We stop the movement of a story when 
we say, “She had muddy auburn hair.” But 
we do not stop the movement when we say, 
“As she hurried from the room she swept 
back the strands of her muddy auburn hair.” 
The following examples, taken at random 
from manuscripts submitted this month, show 
plainly how description should not be written: 
“She was a petite woman, her eyes the 
green-gray color of dry seaweed.” 

“She was not a miserly person, but she was 
very frugal.” 

“She was very cheerful, in spite of the fact 
that her husband and two sons were drowned 
in one of the big floods.” 

“She wore unbecoming clothes; her house 
was furnished in an unartistic manner; she 
hadn’t very good taste; she was lonely, too.” 

“Although now about forty, extremely thin, 
short, and with muddy-auburn hair and green- 
ish-gray eyes, she had retained that urban 
middle-class simplicity, which endeared her 
to many.” 

“Margaret Pogson, as she came into the 
room, showed a striking personality.” 

“Her close cropped hair, muddy auburn in 
the dull cone of light that poured on the sew- 
ing machine was severe and unflattering.” 

“She was a short, thin woman with small 
hips, and her clothes seemed to hang on her 
very much as they would on a clothes tree.” 

“Forty years of age, with muddy-auburn 
hair, greenish-gray eyes, short in stature and 
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so thin that people referred to her as ‘scrawny,’ 
her clothes poorly chosen, Martha Boyer had 
little personal attraction.” 

“Her dresses were always untidy, but so was 
her muddy-auburn hair, and she was lonesome 
you could tell by her gray-green eyes, but she 
was cheery too and even though she saved the 
little money she made in the candy factory she 
was not a miser.” 

“She was a short, thin woman, forty years 
of age, with gray-green eyes and muddy auburn 
hair.” 

The above examples are just a few of the 
many weak attempts to characterize. In all 
the cases above the writers tell their descrip- 
tions. There is no story movement when the 
narrative is stopped in this manner. Descrip- 
tions of all kinds should be woven in as the 
story moves forward. 

Many of this month’s exercises were too 
sentimental, unrestrained, melodramatic, un- 
original and poorly written in general. There 
are entirely too many that show no real story 
interest, no elements of suspense, nothing that 
would make the reader wish to read more of 
the story. There is not enough imagination 
shown in these exercises; many are too com- 
monplace, too trite, too ordinary; they don't 
give evidence of the writer’s imaginations. In 
many cases it seems that the writers think only 
of using the descriptive facts and give very 
little attention to building something distinc- 
tive in the way of a story. 

The first award this month goes to Mr. 
Frederick Kampe, whose exercise is quite dif- 
ferent from any of the others submitted, which 
at the same time makes excellent use of the 
descriptive facts. In this exercise, we have a 
definite situation. We have characterization 
and attitudes of characters. Mr. Kampe has 
given us a clear picture; he has suggested a 
story that is to follow. The last line not only 
builds suspense but it demonstrates the strength 
of character of the woman—the man in spite 
of himself keeps on listening. 

By Frederick Kampe 
I don’t interview women who are dowdily 
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dressed. Especially skinny women who have 
greenish-grey eyes and muddy auburn hair. There 
is no place for them in this organization. Miss 
Wilson knows this. And Miss Wilson doesn’t 
make mistakes in people she lets in to see me. 

But Miss Wilson had brought the woman in, 
saying simply: “Mrs. Hardy to see you, Mr. 
Wentworth.” 

About forty years old, I judged, studying her as 
she sat facing me across the desk. A childhood 
spent in poverty, married reasonably well, husband 
and two sons drowned in a recent flood, left with- 
out an income, lost her home, barely supporting 
herself and five-year-old daughter on a measly job. 
She told it to me in a handful of frugal sentences. 

Frugal. That described her, I decided, as I drew 
slowly on my cigar. It showed in her clothes, 
dowdy, no taste at all, but painstakingly neat. I 
pictured her home. It would be just like her, not 
the home of a miserly person, but there would be 
a frugal barrenness that would make one wish to 
leave. I still wondered why Miss Wilson had 
brought her in. 

She sat quite composed, erect, her hands crossed 
in her lap, a gay cheerfulness about her, like a 
small bird. But as she talked I learned more. 
This woman was lonely, terribly lonely, and she 
had reached such a stage that she was thinking of 
her loneliness objectively, as though she were 
studying another person. 

And then she said she wanted a job. I knocked 
the ashes off my cigar, not wishing to be too 
abrupt in my refusal, and thinking of a reprimand 
for Miss Wilson, still wondering why she had 
brought the woman in to see me. But the woman 
kept on talking—and I listened. 


Irene Glenn of Port Washington, New York, 
is awarded second place. This writer has 
succeeded very nicely in working in the de- 
scriptive facts. Observe the first paragraph. 
A great deal of information is given in this 
paragraph, and at the same time there is story 
action. The actual story, as the work 
progresses, is given first consideration, and 
a nice sense of balance is observed in placing 
the description. 

By Irene Glenn 


She scraped the drippings into a can and shoved 
it under the icebox. A little more and she'd have 
enough for a batch of soap. “If Ma could make it, 
Ican.” Her chest rose with a jerking sigh. “Poor 
Ma, dead at my age, just forty! Thank God 
Dor’thy don’t have to slave like I did when I was 
five. All outa shape totin’ Ma’s—” 

The bell rang. She dabbed her hands on a towel 
and, brushing back the muddy auburn strands 
from her face, went to the door. 

“Marie!” 

“Yes, Laura, I came all the way to tell you 
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George says you just must take the Grangers’ 
offer.” Then, as she made her way to one of the 
over-stuffed chairs, “You're furnished already!” 

Laura’s pride shrivelled before the critical ex- 
pression on her sister-in-law’s face. She hadn't 
chosen the right things. Even when she'd had 
money, she hadn’t been able to make her house 
look like Marie’s; and no matter what clothes she 
bought they’d always sagged so on her skinny 
bones that she’d said she looked like an old flag 
in the rain. She bent to pick up some crayons 
which only a practised eye could have detected on 
the gaudy rug and waited for what Marie would 
say next. 

“And such a neighborhood! Nobody you'll ever 
want to know. And Dorothy in a public nursery! 
It’s charity! You simply must—”’ 

Laura’s tired little body straightened to its full 
five feet and her gray-green eyes sparkled. “I 
could cry with loneliness, but even though the 
flood took Herb and the boys and all we had, I’ve 
still got Dor’thy, and I’ve got my independence. 
Bossin’ girls in a cracker factory ain’t much, 
but—” She relaxed and laughed. “Don’t let’s 
wrangle! After all, if it’s not charity to go to a 
public libr’ry, it’s not charity to go to a public 
nurs’ry, is it?” 

Each of the above stories is awarded six 
points. The numbers preceding those listed 
below show the order in which the manuscripts 
rank. The numbers following the persons’ 


names represent the grade given. 

3, H. Kay, 6: Very good exercise. Descriptive 
facts well handled. Style natural and pleasantly 
simple. Smooth development of narrative. The 
underlying ieda is distinctive, but the actual story 
movement is a bit obscure. 

4, Aline Hughes, 6: Style professional and indi- 
vidualistic. Description handled well through the 
stream-of-consciousness method. Entertaining de- 
velopment throughout, but slightly too detailed. 

5, Barbara Boughton Grainger, 6: A charming 
style that is clear and poetic, sweeping the reader 
along with the story in an unaffected and clear 
manner. Description well handled, but the ele- 
ment of important suspense too slight. 

6, Mary Mansfield, 5: Characterization well done. 
Writing in general is professional. Story value 
promising, but the treatment is a little too prolix. 

7, Margaret Thomas, 5: This example, too, is 
prolix. But the writing is entertaining, story value 
good, characterization well handled; the writer has 
ability. 

8, Marie Manley, 5: All points well handled—de- 
scription, characterization, and movement very 
good. Style entertaining. Chief fault is that the 
material is slight in story value. 

9, Mary Esther E. Hayden, 5: Exceptionally 
nice style. Descriptive facts professionally handled. 

(Continued on Page 283) 
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WOULD YOU WRITE A NOVEL?— 
HAVE COURAGE 
by Charles Curtis Munz 
WRITE a novel, says Josephine Lawrence, 
the young writer must of all things have cour- 
age. 

Miss Lawrence is the author of three successful 
books: Years Are So Long, If I Have Four 
Apples, and her most recent release, The Sound 
of Running Feet. 

The aspiring author must have faith in himself. 
Even after several defeats, he must keep on strug- 
gling through the swamp of despondency and dis- 
couragement without hope of reward. He must 
even be willing to face and surmount obstacles 
that seem to delay and put him back, such as ex- 
tensive research, or special courses in psychology, 
to lead to a thorough understanding of a new and 
difficult subject. 

Or a writer’s aspiration may lead him to sup- 
plant one kind of writing by another, such as 
juvenile by adult fiction, popular romance by real- 
ism, and this supplanting will require faith and 
courage during the time taken to learn and perfect 
a new medium of expression. 

Women, says Miss Lawrence, often substitute 
stubbornness for courage, and she finds the substi- 
tute about as good as the original. She herself, 
upon being invited to take a writing-aptitude test, 
refused to do so because of the secret fear that 
she would fail, and she was determined to write 
a novel whether she had any aptitude for it or not. 

Tell a woman she can’t write a novel, says Miss 
Lawrence, and out of her stubbornness she'll write 
one in spite of hell, high water, crying children, and 
a scoffing husband. 

One of the most exacting kinds of courage, says 
Miss Lawrence, is the ability to endure isolation. 
The novelist should put away all other thoughts, 
all friends, and all competing interests, resolve to 
write several hours a day, and stick to that resolve 
in spite of every temptation. 

Miss Lawrence had always told herself that 
she would quit work for nothing less than a fire, 
but recently she found that not even then did she 
need to quit. There was a fire one night in the 
apartment-house where she lives in Newark, N. J. 
It was of course something less than a holocaust, 
as the newspaper boys say, but the halls were full 
of screaming women and yelling men. Miss Law- 
rence had some manuscript she wanted to save, 
and she put her purse on the desk in a pile, and 


went on writing. If the cry of “All out” had come, 
she was ready to flee, but the cry did not come, 
the fire was put out, and she was a thousand or so 
words ahead of the game. Though of course she 
missed the fun of seeing the fire. 

Do you have a job, or are you free all day either 
to write or to loaf? Miss Lawrence doesn’t know 
which is better, or worse. If you have a full day to 
write you'll put it off because you have so much 
time you don’t need to hurry; and if you have a 
job, you'll put off writing in the evening because 
you're too tired, and your brain is in a whirl, and 
another night or so won’t matter much. That's 
how a year goes by with your novel still being 
carried around formless in your head, and not a 
word on paper. 

Either way, if you want to write, go into your 
room and shut the door. Miss Lawrence writes 
fifteen hundred words every night for six nights 
a week. Never less, and often more, because 
that’s a lot, if you keep it up. 

And then, after you've finished a book, and 
turned it over to a literary agent or publisher, 
don’t worry about it and start another. This is 
what Miss Lawrence calls post-morale. For pub- 
lishers want you to keep it up; of all things they 
dislike, they dislike most the one-book novelist. 

Friends are very sweet, but Miss Lawrence says 
if you want to write, don’t have many, and treat 
them roughly. Even then you won’t lose them, 
and when your book comes out, you'll have more 
friends than you have free copies to autograph 
and give away. 

Don’t let friends get to you by telephone, letter 
or doorbell. 


Without meaning to do so, friends will cast you 
down in discouragement, and make you taste the 
dust. They'll tell you you’re working much too 
hard, that you'll have a nervous breakdown, that 
instead of writing all the time you should see a 
bit of life, go to the movies, have a love-affair, 
and they'll probably imply that you aren’t a very 
good writer anyway. 

Miss Lawrence counsels light eating. She her- 
self trains on a glass of orange juice for her eve- 
ning joust with fifteen hundred unruly and re- 
luctant words—but she confesses that some writers 
might need a little more stoking. Miss Lawrence 
is not very large, and there are any number of 
vitamins in a glass of orange juice. 


(Continued on Page 238) 
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THE BEST SHORT STORIES, 1937 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 


$2.50 Houghton Mifflin Co. 456 pp. 


In his preface Mr. O’Brien announces that the 
chief event in the progress of the short story 
during 1936 has been the rise of the novella—a 
word which he thinks should be introduced into 
the language without italics. He carefully dis- 
tinguishes this from the novelette, which is a skel- 
eton novel, while the novella observes the usual 
limitations of the short story. Three novellas are 
included in the anthology: Ellis St. Joseph’s “A 
Passenger to Bali,” Lovell Thompson’s “The Iron 
City,” and I. V. Morris’ “Marching Orders.” The 
first two of these are similar in theme, being sea 
stories in which the leading character is a stow- 
away, while Mr. Morris’ story is cited as the best 
story of the year and one of the best in several 
years. Its theme is an old one—that of a man 
who dies while in the act of realizing his ambition, 
but Mr. Morris’ treatment of it is entirely original 
and his blending of humor and pathos admirable. 

Before publication, Mr. O’Brien made two other 
announcements in regard to the year’s short story 
trends. He observed “a new romantic movement 
unknown until last year, and a highly significant 
development in what might be called the proletar- 
ian short story.” The first of these developments 
is well represented in the collection, but of the sec- 
ond there are only two or three examples, of which 
Leane Zugsmith’s “Room in the World” is the 
only one actually dealing with labor problems. 

If one wishes to compare O’Brien’s anthologies 
with those of the O. Henry Memorial Award, he 
may do so by observing that James Gould Coz- 
zen’s “Total Stranger,” which received the O. 
Henry Gold Medal, receives only a single asterisk 
on Mr. O’Brien’s list of distinctive short stories. 
From this it may be observed that Mr. O’Brien 
will seldom consider a story for his roll of honor, 
however admirable it may be as a piece of crafts- 
manship, unless its situations and characters are 
real. He, nevertheless, makes two exceptions to 
this rule: Robert Buckner’s “The Man Who Won 
the War” and R. H. Linn’s “The Intrigue of Mr. S. 
Yamamoto.” He claims that the inclusion of the 
first is justified by “sheer taletelling’” which “in- 
duces a willing suspension of disbelief”; the sec- 
ond he declares is deliberately artificial but adds, 
“the characterization is so deft and reticent, the 


irony so neat, that we forgive the deceptions which 
exist.” 


The table of magazine averages is, as always, of 
the greatest interest. The Atlantic Monthly and 
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the Southern Review tie for first place, both 
being credited with one hundred per cent of their 
stories as distinctive—the first time any magazines 
have received this distinction in several years. 
American Prefaces then receives third place with 
eighty-nine percent of its stories distinctive. In 
the case of three asterisk or outstanding short 
stories the Southern Review is far in the lead with 
fifty-six percent while the American Mercury and 
The Atlantic Monthly tie for second place. How- 
ever, going on a number instead of a percentage 
basis, Story remains far in the lead with Esquire 
once more in second place. From this one will see 
that the popular magazines are not well repre- 
sented. Mr. O’Brien, however, reminds us that 
this has not always been so and that there was a 
time when Arthur T. Vance of the Pictorial Re- 
view regularly published stories by such authors 
as Wilbur Daniel Steele, Charles Caldwell Dobie, 
Stacy Aumonier, and May Sinclair. He then points 
out that this change is the fault of the editors of 
the popular magazines rather than the public in 
that such authors as William Saroyan and Tess 
Slesinger are now ignored by these editors al- 
though wooed by Hollywood. He begs the edi- 
tors of the larger circulation magazines to bear 
this in mind and we hope that his plea will not go 
unheeded. Ac Ne. Bi 
* * * * 
MODERN SHORT STORIES 
Edited by Leonard Brown 
$1.25 Harcourt, Brace & Co. 676 pp. 

This is an enlarged edition of a collection of 
twenty-one stories published in 1929. Eleven 
new stories have been added, all but one of which 
(Chekhov’s “Vanka’’) have appeared since 1929. 
In his preface Prof. Brown declares that the 
stories may be divided into two groups: one in 
which the stories are isolated from any social con- 
text of either a political or an economic nature; 
and the other containing stories in which the char- 
acters and situations derive from larger social 
contexts. In the first group he places stories 
by Aiken, Conrad, Joyce, Lardner, Steele, and 
oddly enough Dreiser; in the second group he 
places Anderson, Bradford, Lewis, Suckow, Maugh- 
am, Willa Cather, Zona Gale, and E. M. Forster. 
Within each group stories of all types have been 
carefully chosen. Lacking any critical commen- 
tary, this book will not be as helpful to the writer 
as some other recent short story anthologies, but 
its low price makes it an alluring purchase; and 
hereafter no short story writer will have any ex- 
cuse for not being well read in his medium. 











Markets For Manuscript Sales 








The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Every month we publish a special market list, 
such as Fiction, Articles, Book Publishers, Verse, 
Trade Journals, etc., etc., and at least once a year 
each list is revised, brought-up-to-date, and repub- 
lished. 

Writers are advised never to submit material to 
an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and study 
a sample copy. Manuscripts should be sent by 
either first-class mail or railway express—not by 
parcel post. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
or sufficient postage for its return, should accom- 
pany any manuscript submitted to a publisher; or 
an author may request its return by express col- 
lect. (Express is generally used for book manu- 
scripts and other heavy material.) 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 

Allyn and Bacon—50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Text books for high schools, junior high schools; 
some college texts. Payment on royalty basis. 

The American Baptist Publication Society—1701- 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. Mitchell 
Bronk, Book Editor. “We confine ourselves rather 
closely to books of a religious nature: religious 
education hand books, theological works, popular 
religious essays, discussions of church work, and 
story material that would appeal to parents and 
teachers. We do not care to consider manuscripts 
that are not in perfect form, ready for the printing 
house.” 

American Book Company—88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. W. W. Livengood, Editor. Ed- 
ucational books of all kinds. Payment on royalty 
basis. 

D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc.—35 West 
32nd St., New York, N. Y. Fiction, biography, 
autobiography, memoirs; books on psychology, so- 
ciology and journalism; history, juveniles, books 
for older boys and girls; educational, scientific and 
medical works, business books; books dealing with 
the drama, travel books, hymn books. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press—8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. Edward Weeks, Editor. Fiction: 
50,000 to 200,000 words. Non-fiction: 75,000 to 
150,000 words; biography, history, belles-lettres. 
Textbooks: especially in fields of English history 
and social sciences. Juveniles: (ten years and 
over). Verse: rarely. Unsolicited manuscripts 
welcome and report made within one month. Fic- 
tion and non-fiction contests held in alternate 
years—fiction in the even years and non-fiction in 
the odd. Mr. Weeks says: “We often endeavor to 


link part-serialization in the Atlantic Monthly with 
final publication in the Atlantic Monthly Press.” 

Augustana Book Concern—Rock Island, Illinois. 
J. G. Youngquist, Manager. Manuscripts for ju- 
venile books; must have a definite Christian back- 
ground. Length 16,000 to 17,000 words. Can be 
one story or several short stories; but material 
must have action, thrills and mystery. Payment on 
acceptance. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc—67 West 44th St. 
New York, N. Y. Books on physical education, 
athletics, dancing and recreation, hymn books. No 
fiction or verse. Payment on royalty basis. 

M. Barrows & Co.—286 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Books on home economics and nursing. 

The Beacon Press, Inc.—25 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. W. Forbes Robertson, Editor. Religious, 
religious education, philosophical, and_ ethical 
books. Length, 40,000 words and up. Payment on 
royalty basis. 

Beckley-Cardy Company—1632 Indiana Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. Requirements are largely supple- 
mentary readers for schools, teachers’ books, plays 
and entertainments. Overstocked at present time; 
will consider additional manuscripts after Febru- 
ary 1, 1938. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company—lIndianapolis, In- 
diana. Full length novels and detective mysteries; 
70,000 words up. Full length biographies, per- 
sonal adventure stories, popular science, history. 
No verse. Payment: royalty contracts. 

Albert & Charles Boni, Inc.—26 W. 56th St. 
New York, N. Y. “We are general book publish- 
ers and cannot state specifically what our needs 
are or what they will be. Mr. Boni does all of 
our reading and the making of decisions.” 

Milton Bradley Company—74 Park St., Spring- 
field, Mass. Juvenile books. 

A. L. Burt Company—114 East 23rd St., New 
York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

Columbia University Press—Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. Educational texts, bibli- 
ography, history, etc. 

Covici, Friede, Inc.—432 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Harold Strauss, Editor. Fiction of a seri- 
ous nature, high literary standards; 70,000 to 150,- 
000 words. Also general trade books of all kinds 
(except juveniles); especially biography, physical 
science, economics, history, psychology, sociology, 
politics, travel. No verse. Payment: usual roy- 
alties. 

Coward-McCann, Inc.—55 Fifth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

F. S. Crofts & Co., Inc._—41 Union Square West, 
New York, N. Y. Publishes only college text- 
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books and reference books. Payment usually on 
royalty basis. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company—393 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “We issue general books, fiction, 
juveniles, but no verse. We report on all manu- 
scripts within three weeks, and offer the usual 
royalty terms of other publishers.” 

Cupples & Leon Company—470 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Juvenile fiction from 40,000 to 
75,000 words. Payment: either royalty or out- 
right cash purchase. 

The John Day Co., Inc.—386 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. All good fiction, non-fiction and 
verse. Payment on royalty basis, semi-annually. 

Stephen Daye Press—Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Books on New England, sports, and special sub- 
jects. 

J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) Ltd.—224 Bloor 
St. West, Toronto, Canada. C. J. Eustace, Editor. 
“We are publishers of educational and general 
books. We read manuscripts here for use both in 
the Canadian educational field and also for our 
London (English) office. Material must be of a 
high literary standard. We are especially inter- 
ested in books for Canadian schools, colleges, and 
universities. However, our needs at the moment 
are very limited. Payment is usually on a royalty 
basis made with the author at time of acceptance 
of manuscript.” 

Dial Press—152 West 13th St., New York, N. 
Y. Grenville Vernon, Editor. Books of real lit- 
erary merit, or unusual detective stories. All kinds 
of non-fiction. Rarely publishes verse. Payment: 
10% up to 3000 copies, 12%% between 3000 and 
5000, 15% after 5000. Royalties twice a year. 

Oliver Ditson Company—395 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. “We confine our issues solely to music 
and music textbooks, and occasionally a book of 
musical literature.” 

Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc.—449 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Frank C. Dodd, Editor. Fiction: 
all types (particularly American); length, about 
80,000 words, as subject determines. Non-fiction: 
travel, history, biography. Seldom publishes verse. 
Payment, twice a year (March and September). 


Dodge Publishing Company—116 East 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. Critchell Rimington, Editor. 
Fiction; non-fiction of all kinds. No juveniles. 
No verse. Reports on manuscripts within three 
weeks. Payment: standard Authors’ League con- 
tract. 


M. A. Donohue & Co.—711 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Juvenile books only. 


Dorrance & Company, Inc.—The Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Penna. All kinds of fiction; 
50,000 to 100,000 words and up. General non-fic- 
tion. Juveniles. Book-length collections of poems. 
Book-length collections of short stories also con- 
sidered. Payment: royalty arrangement, etc. 
Prompt reading of manuscripts. Correspondence 
invited before submitting material. “Authors in 
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sending work should furnish sufficient stamps for 
return by registered mail, or direct express collect.” 

Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc.—Garden City, 
New York. General book publishers. No partic- 
ular requirements; interested in good books of all 
types suitable for sale through the regular book 
trade. Especially interested in detective, mys- 
tery and crime stories for The Crime Club. Ad- 
dress: Editors. The Junior Book Department is 
open to children’s books of all sorts. Verse: con- 
siders only the most outstanding. Payment on 
royalty basis. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.—300 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Fiction: novels of American life, 
past or present—90,000 to 120,000 words; first rate 
(not second rate) mystery novels—80,000 to 100,- 
000 words. Non-fiction: authoritative books, writ- 
ten in a popular vein, in almost any field—50,000 
to 150,000 words. Verse: small volumes of dis- 
tinction. 

Farrar & Rinehart, Inc.—232 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Publishes fiction, non-fiction and 
verse. Royalties twice yearly. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co.—354 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Non-fiction: history, biography, auto- 
biography, economics, popular science and out- 
standing topics of the day. These books are 
chosen for their ability to entertain as well as in- 
form the intelligent reader. Manuscripts from 55,000 
words up. No fiction or verse. Payment on reg- 
ular royalty basis. 

Lee Furman, Inc.—381 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. First class fiction. Non-fiction: current 
affairs, biography, history, economics, politics, sci- 
ence, philosophy. 

Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co.—200 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Juvenile books. 

Ginn and Company—15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. “We publish only textbooks for class- 
room use. Any unsolicited textbook manuscripts 
which we receive are of course given careful con- 
sideration, but at the present time we are not 
especially on the look-out for manuscripts in any 
particular field.” 

Globe Book Company—175 Fifth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. School publications, about 256 pages. 
Payment on royalty basis, annually. 

Goldsmith Publishing Co.—711 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Fiction for boys and girls; 50,000 
to 55,000 words. No verse. Considers manu- 
scripts only in September and October of each 
year. Payment by arrangement. 


Greenburg—67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
General book publishers. 

Greystone Press—11 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. General book publishers. 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc.—857 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Particularly interested in non- 
fiction. Payment: books published under contract 
on a royalty basis. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc.—383 Madison Ave., 
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New York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

Harper & Brothers—49 East 33rd St. New 
York, N. Y. Eugene F. Saxton, Editor. “We are 
always interested in new material in the field of 
fiction, general literature such as biography, poetry; 
books on educational subjects (both college and 
high school), scientific books, business books, re- 
ligious books, medical books, and juveniles.” Pay- 
ment: royalty contracts. 

Harvard University Press—Cambridge, Mass. 
“We do not solicit general manuscripts but con- 
fine ourselves to the publication of scholarly works, 
generally written under University auspices.” 

D. C. Heath and Company—285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Only textbooks for elementary 
schools, high schools and colleges. Payment on 
royalty basis. 

Holiday House—225 Varick St., New York, N. 
Y. Juvenile books. 

Henry Holt & Co.—257 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Fiction: outstanding serious novels, 
by new or old writers. No westerns or light ro- 
mances. Non-fiction: biography, autobiography, 
history, criticism, by authorities. Length of ma- 
terial: 65,000 to 100,000 words. Uses very little 
verse. Payment according to regular publisher’s 
contract. 

Houghton, Mifflin Company—2 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Ferris Greenslet, Editor. Fiction: gen- 
eral, especially with American historical periods 
or the modern scene. Non-fiction: general, espe- 
cially history, important biography, arts and let- 
ters. Verse: market very limited. 

Jewish Publication Society—225 South 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. Professor Isaac Husik, Edi- 
tor. Fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, and verse. All 
material must have a bearing on Jewish life, litera- 
ture, history, biography, etc. Prefers books writ- 
ten in English, but occasionally publishes transla- 
tions. Length, about 350 pages of an octavo 
volume. 


Marshall Jones Company—212 Summer St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. H. B. Doust, Editor. General non-fic- 
tion—especially art, architecture, biography, and 
works in special fields. Length should be over 
25,000 words. Verse rarely accepted. Payment on 
royalty basis, semi-annually. 

Knight Publications—432 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.—501 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Fiction: book length material of bet- 
ter than average quality. Non-fiction: should not 
be too technical. Verse: occasionally a book of 
verse of exceptional quality. Payment on royalty 
basis. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—227 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Also 250 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Fiction of all types. Biography, economics, 
travel, etc. Juveniles. No verse. Payment on 
royalty basis. 

Little, Brown & Company—34 Beacon St., Bos- 


ton, Mass. “We are always in the market for 
book-length fiction, including juvenile fiction; his- 
tory, biography, travel, etc.” 

Longmans, Green & Co.—114 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Fiction, biography, travel, etc. Books 
for older boys and girls, 10 to 16 years of age. In 
addition to Catholic books, Protestant religious 
books are also published, and occasionally books 
for the Jewish religious market. Payment on 
royalty basis. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard—381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. General trade books for adults and 
children of all ages. Considers all types of worth 
while material. Unsolicited manuscripts welcome, 
from the beginning writer as well as the experi- 
enced. Reports in one month. 

Macaulay Company—386 Fourth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. Better grade popular fiction; unusual 
adventure; mysteries in modern treatment. Length, 
70,000 minimum. No verse. Payment on royalty 
basis. 

The Macmillan Company—60 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. “All types of fiction interest us, but 
we are particularly looking for the work of new 
American authors. All types of non-fiction and 
all kinds of verse. Payment is settled individually 
with each author.” 

Macrae-Smith Company—1712-1714 Ludlow St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. Book-length manuscripts 
only. ‘We are always open to read fiction of all 
types and juveniles, as well as miscellaneous books, 
such as biography, travel, etc.” 


Manthorne & Burack, Inc.—8 Arlington St. 
Boston, Mass. Non-fiction: biography, economics, 
travel; juveniles; verse rarely accepted. Payment 
on royalty basis, semi-annually. 


Robert M. McBride & Co.—116 East 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. Fiction of all types, especially 
of modern and well-defined regional character; 
from 60,000 to 80,000 words. Non-fiction: modern 
biography, economic problems of the day, hygiene, 
popular science, up-to-date topics, and first class 
volumes of travel and exploration.| No verse so- 
licited. Books are contracted on royalty basis; 
royalties paid semi-annually. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company—330 West 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. Scientific, technical, and 
business manuscripts, written by specialists for 
specialists and students, including college and 
school texts. No fiction. No verse. Payment 
on regular royalty basis. 

Charles E. Merrill Co.—381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Educational books. 

M. S. Mill Co.—286 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. General book publishers. 

University of Minnesota Press—Minneapolis, 
Minn. Book-length non-fiction. All manuscripts 
must be approved by a faculty committee of 
scholars and scientists. Payment on _ royalty 
basis, semi-annually. 

Minton, Balch & Co.—2 West 45th St., New 
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York, N. Y. Fiction and non-fiction, 80,000 to 
120,000 words. No verse. Payment on royalty 
basis, twice a year. 

William Morrow and Company, Inc.—386 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Fiction: all types, 75,000 
to 100,000 words. Non-fiction of general interest. 
No verse. Payment by arrangement. 

Thomas Nelson and Sons—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc.—70 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Fiction: novels. Non-fiction: 
interested in everything except verse, plays and 
juveniles. Payment on royalty basis. 

Oxford University Press—114 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Books on literature, religion, phil- 
osophy, biography, government, economics, sci- 
ence; college books, etc. Exceptional poetry only. 
No fiction. “Authoritative books in any field.” 
Payment depends on individual title. 

L. C. Page & Company—53 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. Fiction: historical romance, mystery, west- 
ern adventure, and solid novels with authentic 
background. Minimum length, 60,000 words. Non- 
fiction: especially manuscripts which have definite 
promotional angles; any material with library and 
educational appeal. Very little biographical material 
unless it is exceptionally well done. Minimum 
length, 40,000 words. Juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction with a strong educational or library appeal. 
Very little fantastic material used unless excep- 
tionally well written or illustrated. Very little 
verse. 

The Penn Publishing Company—925-927 Filbert 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. “We are interested in 
book manuscripts either for adults or young people, 
running from 50,000 words up. We are not in- 
terested in fairy tales or imaginative stories for 
children, and manuscripts for adults must be free 
from objectionable features. We do not publish 
salacious literature. We are not interested in 
verse. . . . We purchase manuscripts outright or 
pay a royalty, as the author prefers.” 

Pitman Publishing Corporation—2 West 45th 
St. New York, N. Y. Non-fiction: commercial, art 
and vocational, technical, scientific, photographic, 
Stage and drama. No fiction or verse. Preference 
given to manuscripts with international outlook 
because of associated companies in England, Can- 
ada, Singapore, and Australia. Payment on roy- 
alty basis, half-yearly. 

Platt & Munk Co., Inc.—200 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Books for children under twelve 
years of age. Outright purchase. 


Princeton University Press—Princeton, New 
Jersey. Scholarly works; treatises combining in- 
tellectuality with popular appeal. 

«G. P. Putnam’s Sons—2 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. Fiction and non-fiction; 80,000 to 
120,000 words. No verse. Payment on royalty 
basis, twice a year. 

Random House, Inc.—20 East 57th St., New 
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York, N. Y. “First class material only. So- 
called ‘popular’ fiction is not our line. Authors are 
requested to look over the Random House cata- 
logue before submitting manuscripts.” 

Rand McNally & Co.—536 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. Informational and educational texts. 
Juveniles. 

Reilly and Lee Co.—325 West Huron St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Book-length fiction and non-fiction; 
specialty books; juveniles. Also interested in fic- 
tion with motion picture possibilities. No verse. 
Payment is on the usual royalty basis. 

The Peter Reilly Co—133 N. Thirteenth St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. Mostly imports of an educa- 
tional nature. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc.—386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

Wm. H. Sadlier, Inc.—11 Park Place, New York. 
Text books, for elementary and secondary schools. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons—597 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc.—386 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Novels and distinguished non-fiction. 
Biography, politics, humanizing of knowledge, 
popular humor, occasional novelty books of su- 
perior merit. Unusual mystery and detective fic- 
tion. Noverse. Payment decided upon acceptance 
of manuscript. “Always glad to see first novels.” 

Stackpole Sons—250 Park Ave., New York, N. 
Y. William Soskin, Editor. Novels of American 
background, novels of social import, mystery 
stories with emphasis on character, experimental 
writing. Non-fiction: biography, historical and 
political works of more than passing journalistic 
interest. No verse. Payment subject to contract. 
“We do not invite submission of manuscripts un- 
less we have corresponded or negotiated previ- 
ously.” 

Frederick A. Stokes Company—443-449 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. “Interested in any works 
that might appeal to the general public, both in 
fiction and non-fiction. We also have a large 
juvenile department. Our rates and payments are 
in accord with the usual arrangements between 
authors and publishers.” 

The Vanguard Press—424 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. “In general, we are on the lookout 
for writers of ability—especially those with a for- 
ward-looking attitude toward current social and 
political problems.” 

The Viking Press—18 East 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. Book-length novels of literary quality (not 
ordinary popular fiction). Biography, general 
works on history, science, sociology, etc., for the 
layman. Rarely if ever publishes poetry. Pay- 
ment: usual royalty rates. 

Frederick Warne & Co., Inc.—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “We are not at present publish- 
ing on this side except in conjunction with and 
under instructions of our London house to whom 
all manuscripts should be sent.” 
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Ives Washburn, Inc.—411 East 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

Albert Whitman & Company—560 West Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill. Juvenile fiction. Children’s lit- 
erature. No verse or fairy tales. Interested 
chiefly in informational and factual material. Pre- 
fers to purchase outright. 

Whittlesey House—330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Non-fiction generally addressed to 
the adult lay reader. Payment on regular royalty 
basis. 

W. A. Wilde & Company—131 Clarendon St., 
Boston, Mass. Adult and juvenile fiction. Non- 
fiction. No verse. Payment on royalty basis. 

The John C. Winston Company—1010 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. Fiction: juveniles only. In 
all cases a good factual setting is essential. Non- 
fiction: one or two outstanding teachers’ books 
(general, informational, literary). No verse. 

World Book Company—Yonkers, N. Y. School 
and college textbooks. Payment on royalty basis. 

Yale University Press—143 Elm St., New 
Haven, Conn. Non-fiction: biography, history, 
economics, sociology, psychology, philosophy, law, 
government, belles-lettres. No fiction. Very little 
verse except the Younger Poets Series. Payment 
on royalty basis, rate and time depending upon 
agreement with author. 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKET NOTES 


Ave Maria—Notre Dame, Indiana. Weekly. 
Rev. Patrick J. Carroll, C. S. C., Editor. Short 
stories; historical and biographical articles; timely, 
personal essays. Length about 2800 words. Poems 
with a Catholic, religious tone—12 to 15 lines. 
Pays on publication; $3.00 a page for prose, $5.00 
a poem. 

The Bard (A Quarterly of Verse)—398 Russell 
Ave., Jackson, Missouri. Margaret Ferguson 
Henderson, Editor. Outstanding poetry from 
both well known writers and beginners of promise. 
Length: 20 lines or less preferred, though some 
long poems are used. The first requisite is quality, 
with no restrictions as to form or subject matter. 
Payment in prizes. 

Capper’s Farmer—Topeka, Kansas. Monthly. 
Ray Yarnell, Editor. Serials, 25,000 to 30,000 
words. No verse. Pays lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

The Catholic World—411 West 59th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C. S. P., Editor. Short stories, 2500 to 4500 words. 
Articles on social, economic problems, art and 
literature; length, 2500 to 4500 words. Essays. 
High quality lyric or descriptive verse; free verse 
if it comes up to standard; limit, 50 lines. Pays on 
publication. 

Farm Journal—Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. Monthly. Arthur H. Jenkins, Edi- 
tor. Short stories, 4000-4500 words; novelettes, 
18,000 words. Non-fiction, written on assignment. 


Overstocked with verse. Pays on acceptance, 5c 
a word and up for fiction. 

The New Republic—40 East 49th St., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Bruce Bliven, Editor. Uses some 
short stories and fictional sketches, 1500 words. 
Political, social and economic articles. Pays up 
to 2c a word, on acceptance. 

The New Yorker—25 West 45th St., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Harold W. Ross, Editor. Fact- 
ual, historical and biographical material. Also 
short stories, 400 to 3000 words. Humor and 
satire. Light satirical verse. Pays good rates, on 
acceptance. 

The Portfolio—807 East Broadway, Sweetwater, 
Texas. Annually. Uses stories up to 15,000 
words—real humor is welcome. Not interested 
in formula plot stories. One-act plays; especially 
interested in good blank verse. Occasional re- 
ports and criticism concerning the work of experi- 
mental and professional dramatic groups, new 
poetry and poets; length, up to 5000 words. Verse, 
up to 300 lines; all forms. Linoleum and wood 
cuts, and pen and brush drawings, which accom- 
pany acceptable manuscripts will be used. Pay- 
ment in prizes. 


Review of Reviews—233 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Albert Shaw, Editor. Ex- 
ceptional articles on politics, economics, business 
and industry, national subjects, travel. Pays on 
publication. 


The Rotarian—35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois. Monthly. Leland Case, Editor. Articles 
of interest to business and professional men— 
social and economic problems, ethics of business, 
community development, humor, travel, etc. 
Length, 1800 to 2000 words. Some fiction. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 


Scribner’s—597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. For 
a series entitled, “The Law of the Land,” this pub- 
lication is looking for fillers covering absurd laws, 
hair-splitting decisions, far-fetched interpretations 
of the law, etc. Material should be humorous and 
amusing, comparatively short, and have a dis- 
tinctly current significance. Information is de- 
sired also on the original source of a filler and the 
actual page on which it appeared. Payment: $5.00 
per filler used; $25.00 for an acceptable idea cov- 
ering a new series. Writers should study copies 
of the magazine before submitting contributions. 

Security Publishing Company—P. O. Box 2, 
Stamford, Conn. A new company headed by Wil- 
liam Kostka and Robert E. Haig. In the market 
for fact and fiction detective stories. Fiction 
should have good characterization and colorful 
background. The hero should be a detective or 
police officer. Length: short stories, up to 6000 
words; novelettes, up to 12,000 words. Writers of 
fact material should submit a brief synopsis of 
a proposed story. Payment: lc a word up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Story—432 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 
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Monthly. Whit Burnett and Margaret Foley, Edi- 
tors. Short stories of the highest literary merit. 
Pays nominal rates shortly before publication. 

Thrilling Love—22 West 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Throbbing, thrilling stories of romance, writ- 
ten entirely from the girl’s viewpoint and having 
a definite girl appeal. No sex, no risque; always 
clean young love. Should be rather sophis- 
ticated—sometimes in a light vein. No “gush.” 
Length: short stories, up to 6000 words; novelettes, 
8000 words; short novels, 20,000 words. 


* * * * 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 


All Western and Western Romances, beginning 
with the September issues, will award a bonus of 
$50.00 to an author of a story in each magazine. 
This bonus, or prize, will be in addition to the 
regular payment and will be awarded for the 
story which, in the opinion of the editors, has 
some unusual quality. Address: 149 Madison 
Ave.. New York, N. Y. (For information on re- 
quirements of these publications, see Manuscript 
Market, THE WRITER, May, 1937; also copies 
of the magazines.) 

Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, announces 
a $2000 Prize Competition for American news- 
paper and periodical writers. Any American news- 
paper or magazine writer, professionally employed 
as such, whether assigned here or abroad, shall be 
eligible. There is no restriction as to style or 
subject matter. Fiction and books of a general 
nature are acceptable, but no poetry or juveniles. 
Length: 70,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date 
March 1, 1938. For further information, address 
American Newspaper & Periodical Writers Com- 
petition, c/o Curtis Brown, Ltd., 18 East 48th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th St., New York City, through the John Anis- 
field Award, offers a prize of $1000 for the best 
book dealing with race relations published during 
each year. The award for this year will be for a 
book published between August 1, 1936, and De- 
cember 31, 1937. Address the publication for 
further information concerning this award. 

* * * . 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
and Company are offering a prize of $10,000 for 
the best unpublished book of fiction submitted be- 
fore February 1, 1938. Length, 50,000 to 00,000 
words. For further details, address the Sixth 
Novel Competition, The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. See April WRITER. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, in conjunction with 
Redbook Magazine, offers a prize of $10,000 for 
the best unpublished novel submitted by Decem- 
ber 1, 1937. Address First Novel Competition, 
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Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. See April WRITER. 

Harper’s Magazine, New York, is offering a 
prize of $1000 for the best contribution on “The 
American Way.” Contest closes September 15, 
1937. Address: The American Way Contest, 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Scribner’s, New York, offers prizes, ranging 
from $1000 to $100, for articles of personal exper- 
ience for use in its “Life in the United States” de- 
partment. Length, 500 to 3000 words. Closing 
date is August 1, 1937. Address: “Life in the 
United States” Contest Editor, Scribner's Maga- 
zine, 597 Fitfh Ave., New York, N. Y. See June 
WRITER. 


Story Magazine is conducting a nationwide 
WPA writers’ contest to determine the best piece 
of prose writing by an author on the Federal 
Writers’ Project. Contest closes September 1, 
1937. For full details address the WPA Contest 
Committee, Story, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. See March WRITER. 

The William A. Vawter Foundation, Northwest- 
ern University, offers a cash prize of $100 for the 
best manuscript of an unpublished book on busi- 
ness ethics. Contest closes December 31, 1937. 
For further information address the Vawter Found- 
ation, School of Commerce, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. See March WRITER. 





The Writer's Special Market Lists 


Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 


ee — Outdoor, House 


YV 

) Drama & Radio 

) Greeting Card Verse.... 

) Syndicates .. 

) Humor 

) Trade Journals November, 
) Fiction October, 
) Articles (Technical) ..September, 
) Articles (Miscellaneous). . August, 
) British Markets 


In this issue: Book Publishers 


THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 
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ROSTRUM 
(Continued from Page 230) 

Further to control your time and energy, you 
must fight fancies of illness. 

A writer with an active subconscious mind— 
and a touch of laziness—will fancy a headache, a 
backache, or that the room is too hot or too cold. 
Miss Lawrence has an excellent test for diagnosing 
a headache: if after writing three hours you still 
have a headache, then it is a headache, but if in the 
meantime you have forgotten it, or lost it, then it 
was just a fancy. 

Writing must be put first. Miss Lawrence per- 
mits herself no radio, no telephone, no automobile, 
and she looks upon new books and magazines— 
when she is writing a novel—as something like the 
well-known wolf in sheep’s clothing. Don’t read— 
work. 

A Spartan regimen. Yes, but if the writer gives 
up things that soothe his senses, it is because he 
has a greater desire for something else—in this 
case a novel, an experience or a journey of the 
imagination written and shared with the world. Or 
at least with a thousand readers, and maybe you'll 
get two hundred and fifty dollars for it, too. 

Have patience with criticism, says Miss Law- 
rence, though nobody likes it half so well as a 
toddy of prussic acid. Get mad about it, feel 
sorry for yourself, cry, and swear, but take it, 
though ninety-nine times out of a hundred, it 
means disapproval. 

She does not mean a writer should be patient 
with the criticism of friends. They know noth- 
ing, and the less you tell them of your plans or 
your work, the better. But find a critic of integ- 
rity, and listen to him. The integrity of a critic is 
the priceless ingredient. 





DUTCH UNCLE 

(Continued from Page 229) 
Work gives evidence of being important as a char- 
acter study, but manuscript is entirely too detailed. 

10, James Erin, 5: Excellent story movement, 
characterization and description well handled. 
Promises important story, but actual style some- 
what unrestrained. 

The following twenty-five manuscripts all have 
value in one manner or another, but space does 
not permit criticism: 

11, Carl C. Curtis, 4. 12, Mrs. A. S. Chase, 4. 
13, Kathleen Doran, 4. 14, Lawrence Fox Cala- 
han, 4. 15, Miriam E. Presbrey, 4. 16, Mrs. H. 
R. Clark, 4. 17, E. L. Huyck, 4. 18, Mrs. Frances 
G. Fox, 4. 19, Alta A. Evans, 4. 20, Lily Leaman 
Allison, 4. 21, J. M. Palen, 4. 22, Rosser A. Ru- 
dolph, 3. 23, Zita M. Thomas, 3. 24, Esther M. 
Shedmyre, 3. 25, Claire Heysler, 3. 26, Lois 
Ames, 3. 27, Fayette Soule, 3. 28, A. B. Silver- 
man, 3. 29, Charles H. Grainger, 3. 30, Edna 
Lowe Haight, 3. 31, Mary E. Cahill, 3. 32, Ger- 
trude C. Sutcliff, 3. 33, C. J. Donaldson, 3. 34, 


Eunice J. Cabot, 3. 35, Mary F. Francis, 3. 
Many of the exercises submitted to this 
column each month fail to receive recogni- 
tion because they are handled in a way that 
is too sentimental, melodramatic, superficial 
and unrestrained. Over-statement is not effec- 
tive. Entirely too many persons engage in 
writing that is too colorful, mawkishly senti- 
mental, and trite. The modern writer of 
successful short stories writes in a restrained 
manner, his expression given more through 
implication than through the plain statement 
of fact. The modern short story should not 
be cluttered up with high-sounding adjectives 
and adverbs. Avoid cliches, trite figures of 
speech, commonplace expressions. Write the 
high spots of a scene, of a conversation, and 
omit details that are ordinary. In developing 
subject matter that is basically emotional, 
melodramatic and _ sentimental, under-state 
rather than over-state. Love stories, probably 
more than any other type, show hysterical, 
maudlin and unrestrained writing. Therefore, 
the exercise for this month is to dramatize a 
love scene. Use the following paragraph; 
give it emotional depth; make it simple and 
restrained ; avoid any treatment that is in the 
least mawkish or maudinly sentimental : 





A young man and a young woman are 


vitally in love with each other. Two weeks 
before their marriage, the man is sent by his 
firm to South America, his work being of 
such nature that it is impossible to take a 
woman with him. He is to remain there for 
one year. Dramatize a farewell scene in which 
the following points are brought out: Each 
is really in love with the other. The year’s 
separation is going to be unbearable to both. 
Their love is so great that they are sure they 
can’t live without each other. Neither really 
asks faithfulness but each expects it. They 
want each other to be happy, yet each wants 
the assurance that the other’s love will not 
be won by some one else. They embrace and 
part. 

Work out the example on no more than one 
typewritten page, name and address in the 
upper left-hand corner. The typing this month 
may be single spaced. At the top of the page 
must appear, “For the Dutch Uncle’s Column.” 
There must be no accompanying letter. The 
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NEGRO-AMERICAN VOCABULARY 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1936 


Here is a Negro-American vocabulary of nearly 
a hundred words and phrases picked up in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, dark-town bright spots. This is 
a very rich, fairly pure Negro word list. This list 
does not attempt to give all Negro-American 
slang, but it does, however, give certain of the 
words in current usage. It gives words that have a 
definite Negro meaning, for it must be remembered 
that much of the urban Negro slang is of white 
origin. 


ace a one dollar bill; a dollar. 
Adam’s ale water drinking water. 

amscray this means run away. 

beef complain, used thus, “Don’t beef 
to me.” 

elbows or knees. 

a policeman. 


benders 
billy nabber 
or nailer 

blip a nickle. 

bread and butter a clearing house writer; one 
who accepts orders on a lottery 
based on the clearing house fig- 
ures for the day. 

breakdown party a drunken party. 

broad a girl. 

bucket of blood a tough cabaret. 

bulls the police. 

cab means a cabaret. 

cackle fruit name for eggs. 

chili joint a Greek restaurant. 

cooty-crawler a person who moves all over 

the dance floor without doing 

any particular dance. 

kids who clown at a dance. 

a party, usually with dancing, 

where anyone can come. 

a phrase used in its totality 

meaning “Listen to his wise 

crack.” 

deice a dime. 

dicks policemen. 

dog house a good old southern name for a 

jail. 

fifty cents. 

used thus, “He had his drams 

up,” meaning he was high as a 

Georgia pine. 

the act of fighting, or in other 

words, using the dukes or fists. 

dust means money. A gold rush term 
in current use. 

flats a name for policemen taken 
from “flat foot.” 


cooty-crawlers 
cooty-party 


cop that jibe 


double eagle 
drams up 


dukeing 


forty in the 
shade 

gage up 

go 

hammer-heads 

high 

high as a 
Georgia pine 


huck 
in the box 


jigaboo 
kelso 
kinkety 


layers 


naps 
nat 


ofay 


out on his hooks 


pattin’ the pave- 


ment 
pills 
pimp sticks 


playing the layers 


pot licker 

puttin’ you in 
twelves 

queer fellow 


rip and tear 
ruff eagle 

sad story man 
saddle 


Sam 
Scribe 
scrootch 
signified 


skags 
slicks 

slob 

sloppy 
smellers 
snifters 
stone pony 
struggle 
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an odd phrase meaning, “Every- 
thing is all right.” 

used thus: “Gettin’ my gage up,” 
in other words, to become high. 
used thus: “I don’t go you,” or 
understand you. 

darker colored Negro girls. 

the state of intoxication. 

the state of being happily intox- 
icated; being very drunk. 

a Negro’s name for Negro. 

the playing of a lottery number 
six ways. 

a Negro. 

a white person. 

used thus: “He is kinkety,” 
meaning stuck up or high hat. 
used thus: “He has the proper 
layers,” meaning he has a role of 
money. 

kinky hair common to most Ne- 
groes. 

a louse; sometimes used to name 
another person. 

a white person. 

used thus: “John Henry is out 
on his hooks,” in other words he 
is hunting for something for 
nothing. 

a phrase meaning staying up all 
night without a place to sleep. 
cigarettes. 

an odd name for cigarettes. 
swearing at a great rate. 
cabbage broth. 

swearing at you. 


a very odd expression. Used 
thus: “Here comes a queer fel- 
low,” meaning, here comes a 
husband. 
to retire for the night. 
a quarter of a dollar. 
a confidence man. 
playing a number two ways, such 
as 117 and 711. 
Negro’s name for Negroes. 
a term for God. 
a name for dogs. 
used thus: “He’s _ signified,” 
meaning he is a great joker. 
cigarettes. 
gamblers. 
kiss. 
man’s drunk. 
cooked pigs’ snouts. 
cooked pigs’ snouts. 
a white person. 
a name for a dance, used thus: 
May I have a struggle with 
you?” 

A. DILWORTH FABER. 








WHITEHAND 
(Continued from Page 214) 


“We'll get there too some day—I hope.” 


” 


“Some day . He looked out the win- 
dow, remembering, perhaps, that his fiancee 
had become engaged to another man the pre- 
vious Christmas. Then he shrugged. “It 
gives you a panicky feeling all the same. 
Everybody marching past you.” 

We talked for a long time. Two young 
men who had passed up jobs for the sake of 
writing apprentices with no tangible 
signs of success except a few published stories 
and several productions of our plays 
spoiled for routine work . feeling a bit 
sorry for ourselves . . . desperate—but dogged 

for the world was still ours to take, 

even after two years on the outer esplanades, 

if we only had the patience, the endurance 

. if only we would take the time, time, 

time, and bank our heartache in some secret 
place . 


This fall Phil was appointed director of 
a community theatre. He is happy in his new- 
found independence, and he intends to keep 
on writing. If he has the time 


The lives of these friends of mine are 
reasons why every young author should think 
twice, then twice again, before accepting Mr. 
Lewis’ advice. Of course I know the story of 
one of America’s most promising short story 
writers, who now lives on a farm, almost in 
penury, harassed, wishing he were a modern 
Midas, yet writing his heart out in beautiful 
prose that will not yield a living. Also the 
story of Van Gogh, whose paintings brought 
him less than $100—and a fortune to his heirs ; 
and that of W. H. Hudson, living in his wife’s 
boarding-house while he wrote those unforget- 
table stories of South America and England. 

On the other side of the ledger are F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Josephine Johnson, Margaret 
Mitchell—all successful early in their writing 
careers. 

The simple truth is that you could argue in- 
dividual cases until you were blue in the face. 
If you’re like Kenneth, you'll be a writer where- 
ever you are, whatever you’re doing. If you're 
like Steve, you’re in danger of snuffing out 
your prospective career by making it a hobby. 





The Contributors’ Column 


ROBERT WHITEHAND is a short story 
writer of distinction. For his short story, “Amer- 
ican Nocturne,” he received the dedication of 
O’Brien’s “The Best Short Stories, 1936,” and in 
his preface Mr. O’Brien remarked: “Mr. White- 
hand has interested me more than any other writer 
who has published short stories for the first time 
this year.” ALLAN NEVINS is a professor of 
history at Columbia. He has been an editorial 
writer for several magazines and newspapers and 
has twice received the Pulitzer Prize in Biography: 
in 1932 for his “Grover Cleveland—A Study in 
Courage” and this year for his “Hamilton Fish 
and the Grant Administration.” DORA ALBERT 
has been on the editorial staffs of Silver Screen and 
Movie Mirror and is now a free lance writer for 
general magazines as well as those in the motion 
picture and radio fields) ALICE McANULTY 
HORN and HINDA TEAGUE HILL are em- 
ployed by the Los Angeles city schools and the 
points made in their articles are the result of 
class-room observations. JOHN GALLISHAW 
is a successful teacher of narrative technique and 
a short story writer of distinction. CHARLES 
CURTIS MUNZ is a reporter on the Newark 
Evening News. He and Josephine Lawrence are 
well acquainted. 








To me the most important thing is to keep 
writing; to build up, without wasting energy 
in any distracting job, those psychological fac- 
tors so necessary in the lives of most authors— 
habit of work and a sustained interest in lit- 
erature. 


It’s a long grind. Any of those now coming 
to the front will tell you that—Duane Decker, 
August Derleth, E. P. Conkle, K. C. Shelby 

. Whether I myself shall ever arrive is 
still conjectural. But the past two years haven't 
been too unhappy, and now I’m working on a 
play and a novel. 


Recognition is slow in coming. Maybe, 
after all, it’s only a mirage and I its hopeless 
seeker. I have been selfish, ego-centric, un- 
generous. Yet somehow, in the maze of com- 
plexes that make me what I am, and in those 
frightening hours when sleep refuses to come 
and a person lies, exhausted but wide awake, 
in a dark room taking stock of himself, frankly, 
dispassionately, bereft of all pretense—some- 
how I feel that I haven’t been too far wrong. 





